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A FRENCH CRITIQUE OF EDOUARD LE ROY’S 
PROBLEME DE DIEU 


;\DOUARD LE ROY’S philosophy of God has for many 
years been the subject of lively discussion in philosophical 
circles. The Probléme de Diew* obtained quickly a widespread 
- eireulation due both to the established reputation of its author 
and to its own vividness and facility of style. It evoked also 
many criticisms, some favorable, others disapproving, and not a 
few wavering and hesitant: the question of its orthodoxy, too, 
has been sharply disputed among those who, like Edouard Le 
Roy himself, recognize the authority of the Church and are 
ready to follow its doctrinal pronouncements. It is with what 
I judge to be the most objective, complete and scholarly of these 
criticisms that I am dealing, that of Régis Jolivet.’ 
About one year before the condemnation by the Holy Office * 


1T vol., pp. 351 (Paris: L’Artisan du Livre, 1929). In the course of 
this article I shall refer to this book by its initials P. D. 

2A la Recherche de Dieu—Notes critiques sur la Théodicée de M. 
Edouard Le Roy,” Archives de Philosophie, Vol. VIII, Cahier II (Paris: 
Beauchesne, 1931). Pp. 87. 

®Under date of June 24, 25, 1931 the Holy Office formally put on the 
Index the following works of E. Le Roy, declaring them already condemned 
according to canon .1399, §2, §6 C. I. C.: L’Exigence idéaliste et le fart 
@Vévolution (Paris: Boivin et Cie., 1927), Le Probléme de Dieu (Paris: 
L’Artisan du Livre, 1929), La Pensée Intuitive, II, (Paris: Boivin et Cie., 
1929-30). These works, therefore, are precondemned as defending heresy and 
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R. Jolivet had announced his intention of anticipating from 
his work in course of preparation, Le Probléme de Dieu dans la 
Pensée Contemporaine, “ the separate publication of those pages 
that concern M. Edouard Le Roy.” (p. 1) | 

The exceedingly mild tenor, the rather hesitant doctrinal 
qualifications of Jolivet’s criticism, its indecision of attribution — 
rather verbal than real, its scrupulous distinctions between what 
M. Le Roy may wish to say and what he does say, between the 
implicit and the explicit is quite understandable when we reflect 
that the author is writing as a private philosopher and theolo- 
gian prior to the authoritative declaration of the Church. Such 
indefiniteness is moreover occasioned by M. Le Roy’s protesta-_ 
tions of orthodoxy as well as by his unwillingness to let his prin- 
ciples fall to those conclusions to which of their own weight and 
inherent impetus they tend. 

The purpose of the author, he tells us (p. 2), is to show that 
Le Roy’s criticism of the classical proofs for the existence of 
God are based both on sheer misunderstanding and on unjusti- 
fied postulates—“ misunderstandings of the real sense of the 
Thomistic arguments and postulates borrowed from Kantism 
and Bergsonism, gratuitously held as being definitively demon- 
strated,” and to point out, moreover, how the ‘ proof’ with 
which Le Roy would replace the classical argument, is founded 
on dangerous equivocations. 


“One can,” he says, “construct no doubt a very strong. and taking 
argument upon the infinite aspirations of man. But this is so on the 
condition that one has not beforehand ruined its scope of applicability 
by a criticism of the transcendent value of the rational principles from 
which there can logically result only radical skepticism. In the per- 
spective closed to the transcendent within which, from the start, M. 
Le Roy takes his stand, the argument he proposes to base on ‘the 
infinite aspirations of man or, if you prefer, on the experience of 


eversive of the foundations of religion, canon 1399, § 2, and as impugning 
or deriding Catholic dogmas and upholding errors prescribed by the Holy 
See. Canon 1399, §6. Cf. ASS of August 5, 1931. 
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moral reality, which is in us a principle of limitless progress, takes 
on very naturally a pantheistic aspect which the more than ambiguous 
expressions of M. Le Roy clearly enough witness.” (zbid.) 


The author makes it clear that he does not wish to question 
the intentions of Le Roy, which he believes to be perfectly 
just, “‘for he wishes to put the proofs of the existence of God 
beyond discussion and to confer on them a character of cer- 
tainty which, he is convinced, they lack.” (p.3) He reminds 
us that Descartes tried to do the very same and -“‘ in order to 
realize this worthy purpose began by razing to the ground all 
that twenty centuries of patient reflection, of subtle and pro- 
found discussions had solidly established.” The result was, he 
tells us, quoting Lachelier, a genuine materialism of the 
mechanistic sort, an abstract. materialism which none the less 
was responsible for the triumph of materialism as such in the 
eighteenth century. “We are convinced,” he adds, “ that 
Le Roy starts again on other ground the Cartesian error.” (p. 4) 

This criticism of the P. D. (and of Le Roy’s theodicy in 
general) is divided into two chapters, the first corresponding 
to the negative part of the P. D., and entitled “ Criticism of the 
Classical Proofs,” and the second corresponding to the positive 
part of P. D., under the title “ Proof from Moral Reality.” 
Then there follow two appendices, “The Bergsonian Criticism 
of the Idea of Nothing” and “ Theoric Demonstration and 
Religious Experience.” Each part in turn is divided into 
several points. _ | 

In view of the interest our readers presumably feel in the 
theodicy of Le Roy, I believe a complete review of Jolivet’s 
Quest of God to be in order. , 8 

The author first discusses Le Roy and the ecclesiastical 
magisterium. He explains that Le Roy anticipating the com- 
plete exposition of his doctrine, begun a few years ago with 
L’Exigence Idéaliste et le Fait d’ Evolution and Les Origines 
Humaines et L’Evolution de L’Intelligence, had given to the 
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public a sort of schema of his position relative to the problem of 
God—a schema he proposed to take up again shortly in a more 
developed and technical way. “ In truth,” he says, “ the great 
lines of the theodicy of the eminent professor of the Collége de 
France were already known. In 1907 the Review de Méta- 
physique et de Morale had published a lengthy study (of Le 
Roy) entitled ‘Comment se pose le probléme de Dieu’ which 
had, in a particular way, attracted the attention of philosophers 
and theologians and provoked numerous lively discussions.” He 
adds that, despite the nearly general opposition this first exposi- 
tion met, Le Roy reproduced it, as the latter explicitly states, 
without any change except of slightest detail, as the first part 
of his new volume, P. D. 

Surely, as the author states, the ecclesiastical magisterium 
had pronounced itself clearly enough on the positions of Le Roy 
as to leave no doubt in the latter’s mind of the disapproval of 
the Church. ‘“ The decree of the Holy Office Lamentabili sane 
exitu and the encyclical Pascendi dominici gregis (both pos- 
terior to the publication of the above mentioned study) had 
denounced several theses which constitute the very foundation 
of Le Roy’s teaching.” (p. 6) He adds that Le Roy might 
have believed that the censured propositions did not at all con- 
tain his genuine thought. ‘He would at least have had some 
difficulty not to recognize his teaching in that which the encyeli- 
cal Pascendi speaks about under the name of ‘ agnosticism ’.” 
(ibid.) I cannot see how Le Roy might have had any objec- 
tive reason for believing that he was within the exigencies of 
orthodoxy, or how R. Jolivet has any objective reason for his 
statement to this effect. (cf. note 3, p. _ | 

I do not propose to discuss here the positive side of Le Roy’ - 
theodicy as contained in P. D. under the title “Un Chemin 
vers Dieu.” My readers have but to peruse this ‘ proof’ from 
moral reality in order to recognize in it only a more technical 
and dynamic variety of that immanentist philosophy of reli- 
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gious experience condemned by Pascendi. This much however 


is patent, that Le Roy’s negative doctrine is in formal opposi- 
tion to the teaching of the Church: compare, for example, such 
statements as “ The principle of causality has judicature only 
over phenomena” (P.D., p. 92), “ (modernists) reject all 
ontological realism as absurd and ruinous . . . anything out- 
side, anything beyond thought is by definition absolutely un- 
thinkable....” (Revue de Metdphysique et de Morale, 


March and July 1907, pp. 495 and 488)—with the phenom- 


enalism Pascendi condemned, reminding us that its agnostic 
consequences were most evidently struck at by the Vatican 
Council. ‘ The modernists lay the foundation of religious 
philosophy in that doctrine which they commonly term ‘ agnos- 
ticism.’ By force of this doctrine human reason is entirely 
shut up in phenomena, namely in things that appear and in 
the outward manner of their appearance: and it has neither 
the right nor the power to go beyond their limits.” (cf. Den- 
zinger, 2072) | 

In fact the Vatican Council had already condemned that 
agnosticism which denied that reason could know God with cer- 


tainty from created things, and in order to exclude any abusive 


interpretation of this definition, the anti-modernist oath taking 
up the terms of Vatican made it perfectly clear that the Church 
teaches the ability of discursive reasoning to arrive at a certain 
knowledge of God’s existence and to demonstrate the same.‘ 


et ) firmly embrace and receive each and all those teachings 
which have been defined, asserted and declared by the unerring magis- 
terium of the Church. And indeed in the first place I profess that God, 
the beginning and end of all things can with certainty be known by the 
natural light of reason through those things which He has made, that is, 
through the visible works of creation, as a cause through its effects, and 
therefore can be also demonstrated.” Now to know God with certainty 
and to demonstrate Him (i. e. His existence) through the visible works of 
creation, as a cause is known and demonstrated through its effects, is 
obviously to know His existence through a process of discursive reasoning. 
The Church could not have defined more precisely the ability of discursive 
reasoning in this matter of the knowledge of God’s existence. 


J 

J 
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Jolivet therefore is beaucoup trop gentil when he writes: 
“If we contest the rational value of this proof (from moral 
reality), such as M. Le Roy presents it, the fact that he claims 
it is a rational proof may at least explain that he could still 
believe himself in accord with the exigencies of orthodoxy.” 
(cf. note 3, p. 6) Whatever a Catholic may assert about the 
value of ‘ intuitive’ reasoning in knowing the existence of God, 
he is not free to deny that discursive reasoning can know God’s 
existence with certainty and, therefore, demonstrate it. Of 
this there can be no better proof than the decree of the Holy 
Office declaring precondemned those works of Le Roy which 
constantly repeated the agnosticism of the modernists. 

The author is again too considerate when he says (p. 7) “ the 
study of the Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale seems to be 
somewhat corrected, attenuated and softened in certain points 
by the proximity of the second part of the volume, composed of 
unedited conferences, exposing under the general title ‘Un 
Chemin vers Dieu’ the principal stages of a ‘ proof’ of the 
existence of God, such as Le Roy conceives it.”” However, as’ 
Jolivet himself very well shows, about the only corrective fea- 
ture of this second part of P. D. is its title. The immanentist 
philosophy of becoming is the road to pantheism even if Le 
Roy is unable to read the signposts. 

Jolivet concludes this chapter by reminding his readers that 
space does not permit him to discuss the P. D. with all the 
minuteness of detail it would warrant, handling as it does nearly 
all the points of theodicy. To do this, he adds, is moreover 
unnecessary, “for the speculative themes that command the 
thought of Le Roy are not sonumerous. The same ones forever ~ 
reappear although they are varied with a dazzling virtuosity— 
radical phenomenalism, Kantian empiricism, creative evolution, 
the postulate of breaking-into-bits (morcelage), etc.” (p. 10) 

In the next chapter (II), “ The Dangers of a Criticism,” 
the author gives the sensible reminder that the game of mas- 
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sacre Le Roy takes on is a very precarious one: that in order 
_ to throw overboard so nonchalantly the classical proofs of the 

existence of God, he should be absolutely sure of their ineffec- 
tiveness as well as of the perfect correctness of his substitute: 
- that for a pragmatist, such as Le Roy, a method that would 
tally up in a loss of certitude would zpso facto condemn itself. 

Chapter III: “ The Postulates of Le Roy.” No one at all 
familiar with Bergson can read the P. D. and not heartily sub- 
scribe to the following statement: ‘“‘ The criticism of the tradi- 
tional proofs is entirely a function of Bergsonian philosophy.” 
(p. 11) In fact, as Jolivet observes, starting with the proof 
from movement Le Roy gives the fundamental theme of his 
criticism, to wit, that the progress of criticism and change of 
viewpoint have made the classical proofs unacceptable, that 
nothing is more contrary to the tendencies of contemporaneous 
thought than the deductive game of conceptual entities which 
takes its inspiration from a philosophy that has seen its day. 
(cf. P. D., pp. 17 and 18) I cannot help thinking here of that 
congratulation James addressed to Bergson when the latter had 
published, L’Evolution Creatrice: “O my Bergson, you are a 
magician ... to me at present the vital achievement of the 
book is that it inflicts an irremediable death-wound upon intel- 
lectualism. . .. I thank heaven that I have lived to this 
date . . . that I have witnessed the Russo-Japanese war, and 
seen Bergson’s new book appear . . . the two great modern 
turning points in history and thought.” (cf. Letters, vol. II, 
pp. 290-4; quoted from Fulton J. Sheen, God and Intelligence 
[London: Longmans, Green, 1925], p. 12) _ 

What then are the principles of modern criticism? In a 
word, writes Jolivet (p. 12), they are those of Bergsonian phil- 
osophy: the primacy of the mobile over the static, of the con- 
tinuous over the discontinuous, the absolute sufficiency of 
change which defines reality in its most profound nature, as 
Le Roy puts it, “the intrinsic substantiality of change, no 
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need of something that changes, and that remaining invariable 
in its profundities sustains mobility, (no need) of being opposed 
to becoming and serving it as a support. Change is sufficient 
unto itself, and at bottom it alone truly exists.” (cf. L’Ha- 
gence idéaliste, p. 4) 

Jolivet observes (note 2, p. 12) that Le Roy’s criticism of 
the “ thing ”’ of realism is based on a fundamental ignorance of 
the metaphysical positions of St. Thomas which do not present 
substance as something underlying and foreign to the movement 
of appearances, and that the fact that Le Roy cannot form any 
other concept of the “thing” of realism shows to what an 
extent empiricism dominates Bergsonian speculation and the 
thought of Le Roy. Indeed it does seem that Le Roy sets up one © 
of ‘‘ those idols of the practical imagination,”’ the cult of which 
he so bitterly condemns, and then with deft strokes artistically 
executed knocks it down again. 


With such metaphysical principles . . . M. Le Roy finds in Thomistic 
thought unsurmountable obstacles. But what does this prove? Only 
that the two philosophies are in radical opposition. The preliminary 
question to solve is: Which of the two is true? M. Le Roy has chosen 
Bergson. . . But the choice is subject to serious dispute. (pp. 12. 
and 13) | | 


Jolivet remarks that the only kind of fruitful discussion with 
Le Roy would bear on the fundamental metaphysical data. 
“ Against the philosophy of becoming, it would be necessary to 
begin by establishing the titles of the philosophy of being.” 
Here the author refers us to the article “ Dieu ” of the Diction- 
naire Apologétique de la for catholique, t. I, (Paris: Beau- 
chesne) by Garrigou-Lagrange, and to the complete work of 
the same author, Dieu, son existence et sa nature, 3rd ed. 
(Paris: Beauchesne, 1930), as well as to his own work La 
Notion de Substance, (Paris: Beauchesne, 1929) in which he 
discusses fully the Bergsonian theories. (p. 13) He will con- 
fine himself, he tells us, to showing how Le Roy has fabricated 


? 


: 
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for himself a false idea of Thomistic thought when he defines 
it as a “ static rebuilding ” and how his criticism of the classical 
arguments proceeds from a pure and simple misunderstanding 
of them. 

Chapter IV: “The Argument from Movement.” Why 
does Le Roy reject this argument? RK. Jolivet tells us: “ The 
argument from movement supposes, according to Le Roy, the 
error of common thought which consists in confusing the pas- 
‘sage with the trajectory (path of motion) stretched beneath 
it, and in reducing movement to an order of spatial positions, 
whereas it is essentiaky a passage.” (p. 14) He quotes P. D. 
(p. 20): .“ One but counts in this way the fictitious stations 
where the mobile could have stopped, and not the act foreign 
_ to space by which it traverses these points; and thus one only 
measures the quantity of utilizable length that an accomplished 
movement has left behind it, and not the quantity of flux that 
traverses this length.” Le Roy goes on to say that in such a 
conception it is the immobility of the thing that is intelligible, 
and that we must explain movement by reduction to the im- 
mobile: that in reality philosophical thought proceeds in an 
inverse manner; for it movement is the fundamental reality, 
and immobility is only a secondary and arbitrary reality, inso- 
much as it results from a conceptual breaking-into-bits of the 
real. And so it is, says Jolivet (p. 14), that, according to Le 
Roy, the argument drawn from movement, the most evident of 
all according to St. Thomas, has no value. He quotes P. D. 
(p. 22): “ The argument ceases to exist, vanishes because since 
_ things are movement there is no longer any reason for asking 
_ how they receive movement.” | 

Now, as Jolivet very justly says, Le Roy commits here a 
double fault, the first, a misrepresentation of St. Thomas’ 
thought, the second, a petitio principi. St. Thomas, he tells 
us, does not “ remake ” movement: he does not define it as a 
succession of immobile stops, but as essentially.a passage. For 
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St. Thomas movement is the act of a being that is in potency 
insomuch as it is in potency. The Thomistic argument, says 
Jolivet, does not suppose that from the start things are immobile 
and that afterwards they receive movement. (p. 15) In fact, — 
let me note here, the time element in this argument of St. 
Thomas is accidental and secondary, introduced for concrete- 
ness and better visualization. What St. Thomas does do, as" 
Jolivet points out, is to start from movement pure and simple, 
of whatever kind it may be, such as given in experience, and to 
seek the cause of movement. Is not this a legitimate procedure? 
For St. Thomas movement is essentiatty becoming, change, a 
passage from potency to act. Be it eternal, it is not self-ex- 
planatory. Common sense makes us ask the raison d’étre of 
movement, and only those who deny that the principle of 
identity or non-contradiction is a law of the real can escape the 
conclusion that all movement demands a primum movens im- 
mobile. As Jolivet remarks (zbid.): “ Even if things are 
necessarily mobile, even if, as M. Le Roy would have it, they 
are movement itself, would one be dispensed from seeking a 
cause of movement?” Nor is this an attempt to explain move- 
ment by immobility, “ for the end of the quest is not precisely,” 
contrarily to what Le Roy pretends, “a supreme immobility ” 
(P. D., p. 22) in the sense of a reality devoid of activity, but 
indeed the first cause of universal movement. 


This first cause we term immobile assuredly, but only in this sense 
that its activity is not composed of an ever new increase of being and 
perfection—that which would imply a radical indigence, and conse- 
quently would of necessity suppose the influx of a superior energy, 
since nothing can give itself what it has not. In other words the 
idea of immobility here does nothing except to deny an intrinsic 
indigence and all passivity with reference to a superior agent, i. e., 
positively speaking, it affirms in the first universal motor a fullness 
exclusive of all privation. This is why St. Thomas declares (in VII 
Phys., lect. Ia, sub fine) that the proof from movement can as well 
lead us to a first mover that moves itself as to an absolutely immobile 
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first mover. The first procedure is Plato’s, the second is Aristotle’s. In 
fact, adds St. Thomas, Plato and Aristotle are at bottom in agreement; 
they only differ in their manner of expression. (Ibid.) 


The truth is, Jolivet goes on to say (ibid.) that things, while 
they are mobile by their nature, do move one another: “ move- 
ment is a communicated state.” ° Such is the true sense of the 
argument, and not that immobility is first. Now, argues Jolivet, 
why should not this transmission—identical, if you will, dato 
non concesso, to the constitution of mobile things not only as 
mobile but as things—have a first source. Le Roy here invokes 


SI do not think it is correct, speaking from a metaphysical viewpoint, 
to term movement a state. The mechanistic conception of movement 
(local) as a reality distinct from extended bodies and remaining always 
numerically the same as it passes from one body to another is an expedient 
of the physicist whose business it is to determine the constant relations of 
phenomena (principles of inertia, conservation of energy, etc.). But this 
Cartesian concept is metaphysically unsound; it implies that a mobile does 
not need an actual motor while it is in movement, but only in order to 
pass from what is termed the state of repose to the state of movement, 
and that a body acquires nothing by local movement, does not pass from 
potency to act, but only changes position. In the Catholic Congress of 
Brussels, 1894, P. Bulliot, considering this new notion of local movement 
as scientifically established, proposed that the starting point of the proof 
from movement be given not as movement itself but as the passage from 
repose to movement. He was correctly answered, Garrigou-Lagrange ob- 
serves, (Dieu, p. 250 ff.) that this would no longer be the proof by move- 
ment but that by contingency; that in this hypothesis movement, like 
stable and permanent realities, needs only a conserving cause and not a 
prime motor. (cf. Revue Thomiste, 1894, p. 578.) For the metaphysician 
whose business it is to interpret the intrinsic nature of reality, local 
movement and heat, etc., are nothing outside of the bodies they affect: 
they are accidents conceivable only in a subject which makes them some- 
thing; they are this movement, this heat because they are the movement 
and the heat of this subject. Metaphysically speaking, movement does not 
pass, does not communicate itself, but communicates movement to another 
body. Moreover, according to St. Thomas, movement is essentially a 
change, a becoming: it is the contrary of a state just as much in its 
progress as in its inception. For further study and solution of difficulties 
especially re movement of projectiles, cf. Aristotle, Physics, L. VIII, Com- 
ment; S. Thomas, lect. 21, the opusculum of Cajetan, De Dei gloriosi infini- 
tate intensiva, and Physics, L. VII, lect. 3, L. VIII, lect. 22, “An projec- 
torum motus continui esse valeant ” and especially the De Potentia of St. 


Thomas, q. 3, a. II ad 5. 
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regression ad infinitum. Butin vain. Regression ad infinitum 
is possible only when it is question of accidentally subordinated 
causes, along the line of time, in the transmission of movement. 
But is is absolutely impossible if one views the series of the 
causes of movement that are actually and essentially subordi- 
nated: in default of a first cause the movement would be unin- 
telligible, for the suppression of the first cause would suppress 
the transmission of movement, that is to say, by hypothesis, of 
being itself. (p. 16) ae 

It is not therefore necessary to suppose that things are by nature 
immobile and that they receive movement as an accidental increase that 
calls for explanation. The objection M. Le Roy founded on such a sup- 
position (cf. P. D., p. 23) is arbitrary, for what the argument of move- 
ment does postulate is not mobility grafted onto original immobility, 
but movement given in a reality which per se abstracts from move- 
ment: there are in fact beings and movement, beings in movement. 
Only this distinction is the fruit of an abstraction: the mobile being is 
essentially mobile. Were it immobile, it would simply not exist at all. 
But this fact does not dispense us from seeking the cause of movement, 
a search which is still that of being, not of absolute being, but of that 
being which is movement. In fact, we avow that things are mobile per 
se, that is to say, in virtue of their nature. But they are not mobile 
a se, that is to say, the first source of movement is not in them: they 
receive and transmit movement. They are moved ab aljio, and this it is 
that founds the quest for an immobile cause or a cause not moved by 


another, which is the first principle of universal movement. (pp. 16 
and 17) | 


So much for Le Roy’s arbitrary and false interpretation of 
the argument from movement as given by St. Thomas. There 
is however another more radical reason why Le Roy rejects the 
argument from movement. It is this: it supposes that things 
exist, whereas science has demonstrated that there is no ulti- 
mate support, no nucleus serving as a substratum. “ The 
thing,” explains Jolivet (p. 17), “in his eyes is but provisory: 
it is the residue of an incomplete analysis, the global symbol of 
that which it (analysis) leaves at a given moment outside the 
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field of its investigations. In such a conception change 1s the 
very stuff of which things are made; in it (change) there is 
movement without anything that moves, becoming without any- 
thing that becomes.” In other words Le Roy denies the objec- 
tivity of substance and rejects the substantial distinction of 
bodies, which for him is merely an imaginative postulate of the 
practical, utilitarian variety. (P. D., pp. 22 ff.) | 
- Jolivet replies that Le Roy flatters himself overmuch in 
believing that he has established this paradoxical doctrine which 
is contradicted violently by common sense, experience and the 
‘most invincible rational necessities. Indeed, as he observes 
_(ibid., note 3) science which is restricted to the sensible (he 
means the physical sciences) cannot obviously deny the exist- 
ence of a metaphysical, non-sensible reality such as substance is. 
Moreover he adds that Le Roy’s concept of substance is ex- 
tremely empirical for he imagines substance as a thing under 
other things. “ In other words, he has scraped well the surface 
of things but has never been able to lay substance bare. Mag- 
nificent reasoning!” (zbid.) ‘In truth, are there no things, no 
beings, but only becoming: is there only change, but nothing 
that changes, a continual spouting without anything that 
spouts? Common sense repudiates such a concept. Listen to 
Garrigou-Lagrange: 


One can refuse to pass beyond this empiricism, one can rest in the 
mavra pec Of Heraclitus and of M. Bergson, but if one wishes to find 
- an intelligible sense in the real, if one wishes without denying becoming 
(as Parmenides did) to conceive this becoming in function of being 
which alone is of itself intelligible, then what other explanation is there 
except that of Aristotle: that which already is cannot become; from 
nothing, nothing can come. Why is becoming a fact? Whence does 
it come? From a certain medium between determined being and pure 
nothing, that is to say, from indetermined being or potency. And 
potency not being act cannot be actualized or determined except by a 
being in act. (Op. cit., pp. 258, 259) 


£ 
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We cannot, as Le Roy would have us, identify being and 
becoming, mover and moved, substance and change, for the very 
good reason that becoming, movement, change are not of them- 
selves intelligible. They are the union of divers elements, and 
_ divers elements of themselves and as such cannot be one: becom- 
ing is a passage from indetermination to determination, and 
therefore supposes a determined cause. To deny this is tanta- 
mount to saying that nothing can produce being. 

But let us suppose that everything is pure movement, says 
Jolivet. (2bid.) We must still ask: Why is there movement 
rather than nothing? Of course, he adds, this would be for 
Le Roy a false question based on the pseudo-idea of nothing. 
Further on we shall return to this point. But in any case, 
for the thesis of real pure movement to eliminate definitely the 
quest of a first cause it would be necessary from the beginning 
to hold movement as absolute perfection, to effect it a priorz 
with aseity. ‘‘ In final analysis it is clear that the entire discus- 
sion of Le Roy starts with an enormous postulate—that of real 
pure change. This criticism is the very type of petitio 
principit.” 

Chapter V: “The Argument from Causality.” According 
to Le Roy the capital vice of all the classical proofs is that they 
break up reality into bits. 


“But, after all,” asks Jolivet (p. 18), “is this so arbitrary a pro- 
cedure? How can one deny the reality of distinct things? This does 
not mean that things are so many closed systems absolutely independent 
from other systems and from the Whole. But the distinct, the indi- 
vidual is in point of fact the first, the most evident and the most appar- 
ent notion. Ina word, the perpetual reproach of breaking-up-into-bits 
proves too clearly that the criticisms of M. Le Roy spring from another 
postulate, one that is indeed real and gratuitous, namely, the postulate 
of universal mobility in the bosom of which vanish the distinct and 
individual beings of experience, as so many realities arbitrarily cut 
separate by the utilitarian understanding.” 


For the sake of argument Jolivet is willing to renounce this 
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so-called “ morcelage ” and to consider the universe as an indis- 
tinct Whole, “a continuous heterogeneity of one only tenant, 
-of one sole spouting” (P.D., 89): the same problems will 
present themselves, he rightly says, for after all heterogeneity 
is newness, is change, is movement, is the union of diverseness 
and demands a cause. Le Roy, however, has seen this well, 
Jolivet tells us, quoting P. D. (p. 35): the argument of the 
first. cause, he writes, can be formulated in this way, “ every 
being has a cause, why will not the totality of beings in its 
turn have a cause?” But Le Roy adds that this heroic effort 
to renounce “ morcelage”’ has no other result except to bring 
us to a standstill on a road that Kant has blocked: this is to 
forget the criticism Kant has justly directed against the trans- 
cendental usage of the principle of causality. ‘ This principle 
extends only to the internal legislation of the phenomenal order, 
_ and therefore cannot be used to pass beyond it.” (P. D., cbid.) 
And so, radically the principle of causality only serves to 
express the resistance of the mind to conceptual “ morcelage ” 
by postulating the unity of all, the deep, underlying continuity. 


“Strange affirmations,” says Jolivet (p. 19), “ wherein one detects 
both a contradition and a vicious circle. For if the principle of 
causality is a protest of reason against conceptual morcelage, it sup- 
poses first of all this morcelage, and supposes it as really given. That 
_ which it postulates is the universal liason of phenomena (that is to say, 
in realistic style) of beings—or if you will—on the one hand, the 
phenomena as numerically distinct, and on the other, the universe as 
‘a system of distinct phenomena. Plurality and unity: individuality 


_ and totality: viewpoints perfectly compatible one with the other. Now, 


if this is so, the principle of causality ought to be applicable to the 
whole just as it is to the distinct phenomena that compose it. For 
why must one explain these phenomena, i. e., think them in terms of a 
whole, if it is not that we do not find in them their sufficient reason? In 
this case, how could one avoid seeking for the whole as well a suffi- 
cient reason, if it does not appear to have in itself this sufficient 
reason.” (p. 19) | 
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“ But,” Le Roy would reply, “nothing authorizes us to consider the 
world, i. e., the totality of phenomena, as a new phenomenon which in 
its turn has to be explained: for to explain a phenomenon is to think 
it in function of the Whole.” (P. D., p. 35) | : 

Jolivet answers: “ Nothing authorizes us’”—glibly said. Why in- 
deed could the world not be considered as a global phenomenon of 
prodigious complexity? It is stated, “It is a whole.” But is it The 
Whole? Is it All? Does it exhaust the totality of being, I mean not 
only of sensible being, but of absolute being as well? In other words, 
does it suffice absolutely? Such is the problem of which M. Le Roy 
accords himself the solution a priori. And this he does for a reason 
that is evidently without value, namely, that science does not posit the 
question of first cause, but inquires only in what conditions and in 
virtue of what immanent necessities the phenomena are accomplished. 
(P. D., p. 35) But. it is not a question of science. Science cannot in 
fact pass beyond the universe: in this it is entirely enclosed. But how 
about philosophical thought? reason? No answer from this source, 
says Le Roy. When it is a question of explaining the universe, the idea 
of cause, like the others, has no precise signification except in the 
interior of sensible experience, and so “ one is lost in the embarrassment 
of choosing among a thousand diverse theories that are offered to the 
imagination, and one cannot prove that only one of them is valid, for 
in order to decide among them it would be necessary to be able to 
judge the All. (P. D., p. 81) In other words, one does not seek the 
cause of the All, because for science and by definition there is nothing — 
outside of the All. It is, and that is enough.” (Pp. 19, 20) | 


As Jolivet remarks, this appeal to science to close the way to 
metaphysical speculation is even more strange because Le Roy 
accords only a symbolic value to science. (cf. Cahiers de la 
Nouvelle Journee, n. 5, Qurest-ce que la Science?) If even 
within its own limited sphere, that of sensible experience, it 
cannot, according to Le Roy, penetrate the nature of reality, 
how can he invoke it to annul metaphysical thought? It is 
true, adds Jolivet (p. 21), that Le Roy urges another reason for 
excluding the search of the cause of the universe. 

“The All,” he writes, ‘‘ does not present itself as a deductible 
system, i. e., as something closed and static, given once for all. 
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It is rather an act of causality in progress. We see therefore 
why one may not say that it has a cause.” (P.D., p. 93) He 
tells us (tbid.) that the term causality may have only two senses 
neither of which can lead us validly to God: that it means, on 
the one hand, rational dependence, on the other, creative action, 
and consequently tends as to its limit, either to the notion of 
mathematical identity or to that of free will. Neither in the 
one sense nor in the other, he adds, can the idea of cause apply 
to the genesis of the All. In fact, in the first case, it would be 
necessary for the All to be a pure and simple consequence, 
according to the type of mathematical deduction, and in the 
second case it would be necessary to assimilate the All to a 
human work, and this would be anthropomorphism. “ Let us 
not say therefore that there is a genesis of the All, but rather 
that the All zs a genesis.” (P. D., cbid.) 


Jolivet replies: “ Such is in last analysis the reason why the argu- 
ment of causality has no value: implying the idea of free will, it would 
be anthropomorphic. But what reason obliges us, once we have 
demonstrated the existence of God as free cause of the universe, to 
conceive this causality in a human fashion? Moreover, let us admit an 
instant the conception of M. Le Roy. Let us suppose that the All 
is by no means something made, but is essentially a becoming, a genesis, 
a causality in process, contrary to our human creations. Still the 
genesis would remain to be explained, its cause and principle would 
have to be sought. M. Le Roy makes a final effort. Something which 
is a genesis, he says, has no cause: it is its own cause. At least, if 
_ there is some other procedure, as M. Le Roy affirms, to discover the 
principle of creative evolution, it is not from reason that we are to 
expect it. It is rather to be feared that in such dialectics all the roads 
to God are blocked.” (p. 22) 


Chapter VI: “The Nominalism of Le Roy.” This nomi- 
nalism is the more to be feared, Jolivet explains, insomuch as 
extending outside the field of science, it involves the meta- 
physical notions as well which are in perfect conformity with 
Kantism. He quotes Le Roy: 

2 
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Singular condition, that of pure reason in a like affair. Reasoning 
has no value except when it works on rigorous concepts. Now, no one 
of our concepts, not even those of being or of cause, applies properly 
and uniquely to God; every concept expresses only a relative and 
limited mode of being, and the idea of cause like the others has no 
definite signification except in the interior of experience. And ‘so, in 
final analysis, God remains essentially incomparable, above all genus, 
incommensurable with any creature, transcending every common de- 
nominator, the accolade of which would unite Him to that which He is 
aot. (P. D.,.p. SB) 


Jolivet criticizes these affirmations in which truth mingles with 
falsehood. First, he says, reason in this question of the exist- 
ence of God does not (ultimately) operate on concepts: it 
operates on the real of our experience. This is its starting 
point. ‘‘ Consequently, it is indeed true that the concepts to. 
which reasoning leads us, e. g., the concepts of being and cause,° 
cannot be univocally applied to God and creature. But what 
are we to conclude from this. That God is not being? is not 
cause? By no means: but that He is not being as we are, not 
cause as we are. He is however both one and the other, but 
upon an absolutely exclusive title. . . . And so, while reason- 
ing founded on causality cannot conduct us to the penetration 
of the nature of the infinite being and the first cause, it can 
validly lead us to the recognition of its existence.” (p. 23) 

The author then points out what an abuse Le Roy commits 
when he puts his teaching in this matter under the patronge of 
_ St. Thomas and the Vatican Council. (pp. 23, 24) He con- 
cedes to Le Roy—and this is patently the Thomistic teaching— 
that God is above all genera and has no common measure with 
creatures, but warns him that the transcendence of God, while 
it does keep us from knowing the divine nature positively, as it 
is in itself, does not in the least damage the traditional proofs 


©The author had better said “which the intelligence perceives ”, for 
these ideas are intellectual intuitions, abstractions of the intelligible from 
the sensible. 
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which conclude the existence of God as sufficient reason, efficient 
cause of the universe. It is a question of God’s existence, not 
of His inner nature. “‘ This doctrine (of divine transcendency ) 
does not drive us into the corner of pure — oe as Le Roy 
insinuates.” (<bid.) 

Then J olivet quotes a well obi and beautiful page from 
Les grandes théses de la philosophie thomste (pp. 69, 70) 
in which Sertillanges explains that while we cannot define God 
still we may think and speak of Him pertinently, characterizing 
Him by reference to the motives that have led us.to posit Him. 
“ For would it not be contradictory to say, God exists, and then 
refuse Him what He must have to fill His réle, refuse to satisfy 
the requirements which in our eyes provoked His affirmation. 
_ We have demanded God as the cause of all being, because being 
in every form and manifestation called for this postulate. .. . 
We cannot deny to God the full value that such an exigency 
supposes. .. . Charged with furnishing being, God possesses 


99 


therefore all being, all perfection. . . . 


Finally Jolivet argues ad hominem: “ How will M. Le Roy lead us 
to the affirmation of God? If for him too God exists as the principle 
and supreme source of all being, this affirmation must indeed have 
some meaning in his mind. God, he says is creator, and ‘this is to 
affirm a relation of total dependence of the world on Him, a relation 
reaching to the bottom of being’ (P.D., p. 285). Nothing more cor- 
rect. But how is such an affirmation legitimate in his system, and un- 

justified in the classical proofs.” (p. 26) 


The answer here, as Jolivet very well knows, is that Le Roy’s 
affirmation is a pragmatic one; a creative affirmation of the 
voluntary sort, a phenomenon in motion that rises to conscious- 
ness. It is not a rational affirmation of objectively existing 
reality. It is just another phenomenon of the moral order, the 
objective value of which eludes us. 

Chapter VII: “ The Method of Analogy.” Le Roy admits 
(verbally) that our concepts of God are analogical. He imme- 
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diately adds that the analogy is always infinitely deficient, and 
that an infinite deficiency is not measurable. Therefore, 
according to Le Roy, this analogy cannot constitute a sufficient 
basis for reasoning which, if founded on it, would be no better 
than provisory and conjectural: a simple reasoning of quest 
that does not have in itself its own criteria of verification and 
which calls for an extrinsic control which is to be found only 
in experience. (P. D., p. 82) 

“ Here,” writes Jolivet, “the very terms Le Roy employs 
put the weakness of his objection in full light, for it is not 
analogy that serves as the basis of the reasoning process. The 
problem of analogy is not at its starting point but at its end. 
It is not truly posited until we have obtained the First Cause.” 
(p. 82) 

In other words, the major and even the minor of our reason- 
ing process have indeed an analogical sense, e. g., the idea of 
cause which is employed as middle terms in all the proofs desig- 
nates causality not precisely as it exists in creatures but that 
in which this causality of the creature order is proportionately — 
like the causality of another order. But it is only at the term 
of the reasoning process, after we have established the existence 
of the First Cause, that we render explicit account of the ana- — 
logical character of the notions we utilized. And so doubt may 
bear on the nature of the term reached, but not on its existence. 
For further study of this rather delicate problem confer St. 
Thomas, De Veritate, q. 2, a. II, Ia, q. 3, a. 5, Metaphysica, 
ITT, ec. 111, lect. 8: also Ia, q. 12, a. I ad 4um, ete. Garrigou- 
Lagrange treats the Aristotelian and Thomistic doctrine of 
analogy very well in his Dieu, son existence et sa nature, pp. 
515-548. For briefer treatment see article “‘ Dieu,” -Dzction- 
natre Apologétique de la for catholique, t. I, col. 1012-1013. 

*“* And thus,” continues Jolivet, ‘‘ we are constrained to admit 
that this First Cause cannot be the object of a notion that 
applies univocally to God and creatures. But, if at this 
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moment, the last term of the argument is avowed ineffable and 
our concept of it infinitely deficient, we have none the less 
reached it as real and as-the first source of all reality.” (p. 27) 

Indeed the reasoning which leads us to the affirmation of the 
First Cause has nothing of the provisory or conjectural about it. 
“That which is in a measure provisory and conjectural, that 
which must be cautiously defined, . . . is the reasoning which 
_ bears on the nature of this cause.” (p. 27) 

The reasoning process by which we arrive at God’s existence, 
the author-goes on to say (zbid.), is not only not conjectural; it 
has moreover in itself, given the nature of the question at issue, 
the only possible criteria of verification. Certainly these 
criteria are not experiential ones: but here the object of quest 
does not belong to the experiential order; it is not immediately 
perceived. And so, the object being of its nature beyond imme- 
diate experience, the reasoning process carries in itself the 
criterion of its truth, provided that it is invincibly demanded 
by the experience which serves as its basis, and that it is in 
itself coherent. | 

Jolivet concludes that although the classical proofs retain all 
their value apart. from religious experience, still they may be 
experientially confirmed by the intimate satisfaction, the feel- 
ing of self-consistency and the fulness of life that accrue from 
_ the conduct of a moral and religious life. ‘ But they are valid 
without this religious experience, and it is this the Church — 
means when it constantly affirms that the existence of God 
can be proved by reasoning that is based on the works of God’s 
power, and indeed with the greatest certitude.” (p. 29) 

Chapter VIII. “The Notion of Necessary Being.” “Le 
Roy radically misunderstands the thesis, ‘God is the Necessary 
Being’ when he says that such an affirmation would submit 
God to a sort of necessity.” (2bid.) 


Consider (P. D., p. 82), the majority of the proofs constructed by 
the philosophers. ... Have they not this common character of trying 
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to establish in some way that God has no logical right not to exist? 
They posit therefore a sort of ideal “fatum ”, an abstract unconditional 
necessity as something anterior and superior to Him, as imposing itself 
on Him.... 


Jolivet assures Le Roy that the classical proofs in no wise 
subject God to a “fatum” superior to Him or even to an 
abstract necessity: that the proposition “ God is the Necessary 
Being ” simply means that in Him essence and existence are but 
one and the same, that God exists of His very nature, a se. 


The necessity of existing is not therefore something foreign to God, 
even ideally—a proposition that has no sense: it is interior to God, 
although identical with Him. And so it is not logical necessity that 
explains God: God explains Himself by Himself. More exactly, He 
has no need of explanation in the human sense of that word which 
implies reference to another. He is. This is why we do not under- 
take to “ deduce ” God, and M. Le Roy is correct when he writes (P. D., 
p. 83) that to attempt to find him thus (by deduction) would amount to 
wishing to find Him by an atheist method. 


Indeed, as Jolivet reminds us (p. 30), St. Thomas does not 
start from a premise superior to God. He does not even start 
from God. He simply ends in God. The author might have 
put it this way in a nutshell: We do not impose any necessity 
on God: we simply recognize His own necessity, the Necessity 
which is God. But even this apparently does not suit Le Roy. 
“To affirm God,” he writes, “is evidently to affirm Him as — 
the first source of all and even of the highest rational necessities, : 
a concrete Liberty, an Absolute that transcends forms and 
categories.”  (<bid.) 
_ Now, asks Jolivet, in view of the objections Le Roy has just 
formulated what are we to understand by this “ Supreme 
Liberty ” ? 

No doubt, the liberty not to exist, the liberty of contradiction. The 


progress would in fact be magnificent: escaping a “ fatum” God would 
conserve as an essential and defining prerogative an absolute right to 
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the absurd. (cf. P. D., pp. 84ff.) Singular absolute which in fact 
never exists if not relative and conditioned! More singular necessity 
which practically translates itself in contingency. ... But we ought 
not to be astonished at this contradiction in God. The real, i.e., accord- 
ing to M. Le Roy, becoming is itself contradiction, a synthesis of being 
and non-being in the Hegelian sense. Now since God exists, and, as 
we shall see, is not by. any means fully made, is not a system but a 
history, i. e., is Himself Infinite Becoming, He can also well admit, yes 
a fortiori, contradiction. .. . 


There follows a lengthy discussion which I shall synthesize. 
Jolivet admits that- perhaps Le Roy does not mean to assert 
that God is free to exist or not. He shows how Le Roy opposes 
necessary and free being, but under different aspects so that 
the opposition is only verbal: from the fact that God exists 
necessarily he concludes that He is not free as the first source 
of truth; and from the fact that He is free as first source of 
_ being and of truth (i. e., creator of eternal truths) he concludes 
_ that He exists only freely, that He is the creator of Himself. 
This is, it would seem, the sense of that expression that flows so 
limpidly from the pen of Le Roy “the free act of the theo- 
genesis.” Does he put merely the old thesis of Descartes— 
“ Deus est a se positive ’’—i. e., does He affirm that the essence 
of God ideally conceived as anterior to the divine being is the 
(formal) cause of the divine existence? Jolivet argues that this 
is not the sense of Le Roy’s “ theogenesis ” because the latter 
insists contrarily to Descartes that God should not be submitted 
to any necessity, even an ideal one. Moreover, the very reason 
of Le Roy’s affirmation is that God must be conceived as 
“Supreme Liberty” and that the act of theogenesis is a free 
act. Or does he merely mean the absence of any external re- 
straint, were this no more than a simple logical necessity, i. e., 
an essence or possible ideally conceived prior to the existent ? 
In other words, does he merely agree with St. Thomas, as 
against Descartes, that God is a se in a purely negative sense, 
1. e., non ab alio. But in this hypothesis, Jolivet argues that 
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not only.is the idea of theogenesis devoid of sense, but also con- 


tradictory, and that his conception of God as “ creator of eternal 


truths”? cannot be understood, for logical necessity becomes 
identical to God himself. If Le Roy only means that God 


is not submitted to logical necessity, but that He dominates it 


and is its reason of being, then Jolivet agrees with him, for, 
as he notes (p. 33), St. Thomas predicates logical necessity 
only of things that have a cause of their necessity and this 
cause is the very essence of God. And so one can say that 
God is the cause of logical necessity, and if one adds that He 
is not free in face of it, this merely means that He is not free 
vis-a-vis Himself, that He is necessarily what He is. | 


However this does not satisfy M. Le Roy because in his mind God 
does not dominate logical necessity unless He is properly speaking its 
creator. And thus we come back to Descartes, who in order to avoid 
subjecting God to any “fatum” ... made the eternal truths result 
from the divine will. But M. Le Roy goes much further than Descartes 
insomuch as he conceives God free not only vis-a-vis logical necessities, 
but also vis-a-vis Himself. For Descartes, God engenders Himself, but 
necessarily in virtue of His essence and infinite power. For M. Le 
Roy, He also engenders Himself, but freely, i. e., by an arbitrary decree 
that is absolute, unconditioned and gratuitous. And so it is indeed 
true that God, such as M. Le Roy conceives Him, is no longer sub- 
jected either in His work or in Himself to logical necessity. He is 
indeed “Supreme Liberty.” The unfortunate thing here is that such 
a God is absurd, and realizes at its perfection the atheist conception of 
God which M. Le Roy is trying to avoid, for if God is of Himself posi- 
tively and moreover by an absolute act of will that nothing ought to 
explain, nothing even in Himself, then He is at once and under the 
same aspect both anterior and posterior to Himself; posterior because 
He is causa Sui, anterior absolutely, because there cannot be conceived 
even ideally any reason of being outside Him. (p. 34) 


It does indeed seem that this “ theogenesis ” is a magic wand 
with which Le Roy waves God forth from self-nothingness. 
But, as Jolivet explains, Le Roy tries to escape these difii- 
culties by the postulate of an absolute God-becoming: becom- 
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ing, for him does not demand a cause, but is its own cause and 
principle. (P. D., p. 23) The author answers that this solution 
is entirely verbal and inefficacious. © 


For, on the one hand, becoming is perhaps a cause, but, at any rate, 


‘it is only a secondary and derived cause: it is inconceivable that be- 


coming, any more than being, may place itself in existence. On the 
other hand, becoming itself cannot be intelligibly conceived except as 
a virtual system, an idea charged with possibles, in brief as a potency 
in the Aristotelian sense: and in this case we have possibles preceding 
being and potency anterior to act; by a detour we return to Spinoza. 


(p. 35) 


The author is very much afraid that Le Roy attributes to 
himself that sovereign power which his God has over the forms 


and categories of the intelligence. Away back in 1901 Le Roy 


wrote to this effect: axioms and categories—forms of the under- 
standing or of sensibility—are in continual evolution. The 
plastic human mind can change its most intimate desires if you 
but give it time-enough. (cf. “‘ Un positisme nouveau: sur quel- 
ques objections adressées 4 la nouvelle philosophie,” Revue de 
Métaphysique et de Morale, 1901, p. 428) 


Jolivet writes ad hominem: “In such conditions how can M. Le Roy 
undertake to establish the absolute value of this ‘moral reality’ on 
which he tries to base his proof of the existence of God... This 
moral reality is no more after all than a contingent fact, like the rest: 
with time man will come to abolish it or to change its sense. Certainly 
nothing can be founded on it, and the very idea of God is one of those 
categories which the evolution of thought will gradually but infallibly 
dissolve.” (p. 35) 


Le Roy- would undoubtedly reply that the idea of God is 
characterized by “ resistance to critical dissolution” and by 
“inexhaustible and lasting fecundity.” (P. D., p. 103) But, 


as Jolivet says, these are but words which his principles belie. 


(p. 36) | 
Chapter IX. “The Argument from Contingency.” The fore- 
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going discussion on the meaning of “ necessary being” might 
appear to be nothing more than a “ grammarian’s dispute ”’ for 
Le Roy denies that human reason is able to demonstrate the 
existence of a necessary being. Let us with Jolivet briefly 
examine some of his objections against the argument from 
contingency. | 

“The argument from contingency,” Le Roy writes, “could 
be formulated as follows: ‘ God is postulated in order to explain 
that there exists something rather than nothing.’ One posits 
therefore the question: Why is there something?” (P. D., p. 
94) Now as Jolivet explains (p. 36) this argument has, 
| according to Le Roy a double fault. In the first place, the 
argument rests on an ignorantia elenchi, for the question “ Why 
is there something?” is a false problem. Indeed “ Nothing is 
unthinkable, and it is consequently a pure illusion to wish to 
represent nothingness as a state of right, and existence as a 
conquest over nothingness.” (ibid.) Jolivet explains that this — 
is a fine example of that purely verbal logic Le Roy so willingly 


stigmatizes. 


Here we have to deal with a mere play on words. In fact, only that 
is unthinkable which is contradictory. Now we can place ourselves at 
the viewpoint of absolute total nothingness, or at the viewpoint of 
‘partial nothingness, e. g., nothingness of the world. In the first case, 
absolute and total nothingness is unthinkable for, on the one hand, 
there is evidence that being exists, and, on the other, we see immediately 
that, supposing at any instant there was nothing, eternally nothing 
would exist, for being cannot engender itself. Therefore eternally 
something exists, and this something can be none other than the neces- 
sary being, God. Now is nothing in the sense of the sensible universe 
(i. e., no sensible universe) unthinkable? Is it absurd to conceive the 
world as non-existant? Evidently not, for the world in which things 
are engendered and corrupt does not appear to us as necessary, but © 
as contingent, i. e., the world could without contradiction not exist. 


(p. 37) 


And so we see that the first objection of Le Roy supposes 
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what is in question, namely that we can hold the world for 
total being, for absolute being that requires no explanation other 
than itself. As Jolivet remarks: ‘“* The very fact that we put 
the question of its existence implies that we do not find in it 
the sufficient cause of its existence. The question results from 
the sense we have of its radical contingency. In lack of this 
perception, the question would not only be senseless: it would 
not even suggest itself to us, it would be inconceivable.” (p. 38) 

Jolivet reveals the motive principle of this petitio principi: 
indeed. the source of Le Roy’s assertion that nothing ts unthink- 
able is his radical empiricism. “ Because he cannot represent 
nothing to himself, because nothing represented, i. e., imagined 
as a thing appears to him contradictory, and rightly so, he 
declares the nothing of this sensible universe to be impossible 
and being, necessary. Consequently not only God, but all being 
whatsoever becomes necessary, and the problem of being is in 
fact no more than a pseudo-problem. Only such reasoning is 
no more than a pun: because nothing cannot be imagined, it 
does not follow that it is impossible or contradictory.” (p. 38) 


The author continues: “In fact it is clear that to think the nothing- 
ness of the universe is but to affirm the contingency of the world and 
of all the beings that compose it, and consequently to posit a necessary 
being that explains itself by itself, and by which all else is explained, 
in such a way that all that is not it, can without contradiction be con- 
ceived as non-existent. ... We do not say then that nothing is a 
state of right . . . the employment of this phrase ... must not be 


taken literally. Nothing, not being anything, is neither a state of 


right nor a fact. It cannot be the object either of affirmation or 


negation. Silence alone befits it. Existence therefore is not ‘a con- 


quest over nothing ’—an assertion just as unintelligible as the pre- 
ceding one, and for the same reason: there is no conquest except over 
being, just as there is no thought except of being. In brief, what we — 
do say is, that the nothingness of the universe is possible—although not 
imaginable—because the universe does not bear in itself the character 
of absolute necessity; it is contingent being. And so it is evident that 
we do not found any argument on the idea of nothing, and that, if the 


7 
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idea of nothing is a pseudo-idea, and the problems it evokes pseudo- 
problems (P.D., p. 94), then indeed the argument of M. Le Roy is a 
pseudo-argument.” (pp. 38, 39, 40) 


The author next remarks that the argument from contingency 
may validly conclude if it starts from the hypothesis, rationally 
valid though de facto false, of a world eternally or sempiternally 
existing. | 


St. Thomas even considers it necessary to place oneself in the per- 
spective of an eternal world in order to avoid a vicious circle which 
would result from admitting at the starting point the newness of the 
universe: the hypothesis of the eternity of the world, he writes, is 
that which furnishes the most efficacious demonstration of the existence 
of God, in this sense that this demonstration surmounts what at first 
sight would appear to be the greatest difficulty. It is indeed evident 
that the proof of the existence of God, starting from the newness of 
the world and of movement, is infinitely easier, for one sees immediately 
that that which commences to be does not commence by itself but de- 
mands a cause, if it is admitted that nothing passes by itself from 
potency to act, from nothing to being. (cf. C. G., 1.1, ¢. xiii)” 


“Furthermore to demand at the starting point the newness 
of the universe would, according to St. Thomas amount to re- 
nouncing a rational demonstration of the existence of God, for 
the newness of the universe is known to us only through faith. 


7I am afraid Jolivet has not read St. Thomas aright here. St. Thomas 
says: “The most efficacious way for proving that God exists is from the 
supposition of the newness of the world and not, as (Aristotle does) from 
the supposition of the eternity of the world.” For St. Thomas, however, 
it is only through revelation that we are certain of the non-eternity of the 
world. (Cfr. la, q. 46, a.2) The world, so far as metaphysical possibility 
goes, might have been rotating ab aeterno. (Cfr. C. G. 1. 11, ¢. xxxviii) 
Aristotle who admitted the eternity of the world and of movement saw in 
this only an additional necessity for admitting an eternal and infinite 
motor alone capable of producing a perpetual movement. (Cfr. Met. 1. xiii, 
ec. 6: Phys. 1. viii. c. ult) Jolivet’s idea therefore is correct: to postulate 
what may be known certainly only from faith would, in a purely rational 
argument, constitute a petitio principit and a vicious circle. But St. 
Thomas does not write: the hypothesis of the eternity of the world is that 
which furnishes the most efficacious demonstration of the existence of God. 
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But in this case (the. hypothesis of an eternal world) what 
would the idea of nothing have to do? Or, if it still retained 
a logical value, it would never signify in any causal sense the 
position of a term anterior to being, but the simple negation of 
the aseity of the universe.” (2bzd.) 


However, Le Roy raises another difficulty: “ At bottom, every cosmo- 
logical argument seeks to prove that the world does not suffice for 
itself. The only proof it can give for this is the very imperfection of 
the world. Therefore it necessarily winds up in the ontological argu- 
ment. The via causalitatis does not end in God, but continues by the 


via aseitatis.” (P.D., p. 94) 


J olivet correctly auswers that once again Le Roy has bor- 
rowed a sophism from Kant who pretends to reduce the argu- 
ment from contingency to the ontological argument. Accord- 
ing to Kant the cosmological argument (i.e., here, the argu- 
ment from contingency) presents two moments or phases: it 
concludes at first to a necessary being, then it demonstrates that 
this necessary being is perfect, therefore existant, because the 
perfect necessarily exists. Now, according to the Analytica 
Transcendentalis, in the first moment there is a transcendental 
and consequently paralogical usage of the principle of causality, 
and the second moment is but a form of the ontological argu- 
ment, for to say that the necessary being is perfect is to say 
that some perfect being is necessary, i. e., necessarily existent— 
and this is just the argument of St. Anselm. (cf. P. D., 94, 95) 

The author follows this Kantian dialectics of Le Roy point 
by point: | 


In the ontological argument the assertion “ the perfect being is neces- | 
sary” is anterior to any demonstration of existence, and has only a 
logical value, i. e., it simply signifies that the idea of perfect implies 
the idea of necessarily existing. The error of this so-called argument 
is to pass from the idea of perfection to existence, no longer ideal 
existence but real, concrete existence. St. Thomas explained this 
clearly before M. Le Roy, cfr. C. G., L. I, ¢. xi. ... There is how- 
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ever nothing of this kind in the cosmological argument .. . in which 
the proposition “the necessary being is perfect ’”’ does not precede but 
follows the a posteriori demonstration of the existence of the necessary 
being. (p. 41, 42) 


In other words, as Jolivet tells us, quoting A. Valensin, 
article, “ Criticisme Kantien,” Dict. Apologétique (t. I, col. 
754, 755), this is an existential proposition, and the proposition 
that follows from it by conversion, “ some perfect being is neces- 
sary ” or its materially equivalent, “the perfect being is neces- 
sary’ is also an existential proposition. And so we see that 
to use the verbal resemblance of these arguments in order to re- 
duce a purely logical proposition to an existential one is to- 
indulge in a sophism. | 


“Thus we see,” continues Jolivet, “what we are to think of the 
objection M. Le Roy formulates thus: ‘In brief nothing prevents us, 
it seems, from thinking that the necessary being may not be one of 
the objects of experience, or the whole of these objects, their order, 
their connection or succession: that this (necessary being) may not 
even be an element abstracted from experience or something or other 
serving as its support or rule, but its very becoming considered in itself. 
I admit the necessarium in rebus, but why should one wish this to be an 
aliquid, a Necessary Being. I do not see that anything has been 
demonstrated except an immanent necessity and not a being distinct 
from the world and transcendant’.” (P. D., p. 30) 

“This argument,” writes Jolivet, “supposes as an established fact 
that the cosmological argument is reducible to the ontological one. But 
if this is not the case, then it retains all its value—a fact which M. Le 
Roy recognizes. ‘ At any rate, the necessary being whose existence is 
proved would not be God unless it were also the perfect being’.” 
(P. D., p. 30) | 


We may answer Le Roy more directly however: this neces- 
sary whose existence he admits cannot be: (a) the collection 
of contingent beings, simply because a series of contingent and 
relative beings even were it eternal, could no more constitute 
a necessary being than an innumerable series of idiots could 
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constitute an intelligent man; (b) the law that rules these 


contingent and transitory elements, for this law is not really 
distinct from these contingent elements themselves: the law 
is every bit as contingent as they are, its actual existence being 
dependent on the actual existence of the admittedly contingent 
phenomena; (c) their becoming, for, as we have seen, becoming 
is a successive union of diverse elements, and it would be con- 
tradictory to hold that elements of themselves diverse could of 
and by themselves be one; the greater would come from the less, 
and in last analysis, being from nothing. 

Moreover, Le Roy, as the author points out, goes even beyond 
Kant, if that be possible. Suppose, he says, that one really 
arrives by the cosmological argument at the idea of a perfect 
being: perhaps one only attains the divine, not God. “ But, if 
it is only a question of the divine, and not of God, why would 
not this subject of necessary existence, of existence per se, be 
this Thought which we have recognized as the ingenerable root 


- of all? The only thing that may make us say that thought 


does not suffice is that it constitutes a becoming. This amounts 
to postulating a static theory of perfection. Nothing is more 
contestable, at least a priori. Why, I repeat, would not perfec- 
tion be an infinity of progress when one envisages it in a global 
view, and when one symbolizes the convergency by a limit? 
Why, in a word, would not perfection be an ascension, an 
increase, rather than an immobile fulness?” (P. D., p. 95) 


Here we touch the very bottom of the thought of M. Le Roy: the 
perfect, such as he conceives it, is not the fulness of being or, as he 
expresses it, a system, i. e., a sort of eternal view, intrinsically sus- 
ceptible of being locked into a whole of absolute perfection (Bulletin, 
p. 75), but it is essentially a becoming “an increase at multiple 
phases”, “a rising of light”, it is not that which excludes all 
deficiency, but that which makes itself and progresses. According to 
such teachings, it is not enough to say, that we are going contrary 
to common sense which very correctly recognizes in the fact of in- 


crease the proof of a lack to be filled, of an insufficiency to be cor- 
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rected: but we are in the absurd; at the point where perfection is 
defined as imperfection, richness as indigence. How, with such prin- 
ciples, can M. Le Roy boast of being able ever to end in the affirma- 
tion—I mean the justified affirmation—of God? Indeed he has affirmed 
that “the preceding criticisms do not in any way exclude that God is 
creator, that one can hold Him first and total cause, that creation is 
an act of free-will.” (P. D., p. 93) In fact, he has closed all the 
roads that would allow him to go beyond the sensible and to rise to an 
infinite God transcending the universe. Inevitably and despite himself 
he is on the road that leads to pantheism. What follows will bring this 
out only too clearly. (p. 44) 3 
Howarp SHEPSTON. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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SAINT ALBERTUS MAGNUS AND HIS WORKS 
IN OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


N a previous article (Divus Thomas, Piacenza, 1932, a num- 
ber dedicated to the Saint) we have examined some of the 
works of St. Albert, kept at the Bodelian. Two of them were 
hitherto unknown, although one is included in all catalogues of 
the holy Doctor’s works. | 
Following this line of research, we shall examine in this 
article three other works listed under his name. One is cer- 
tainly authentic, although it has never been published; the 
second is certainly apocryphal, and the third, if not apocryphal 
is of doubtful authenticity. All three are important; the last 
is especially so. Whoever was its author, he was what is rare 
in the Middle Ages-(though not so rare as is generally believed ) 
a great friend of classical literature. E. K. Rand is right in - 
saying: ‘“‘ In the times of St. Thomas, while philosophy, as 
ever, was queen of the arts and had achieved a new glory, the 
ancient classics had not passed into oblivion but were honored 
even more profoundly than before as part of that foundation on 
which morals and taste and philosopher’s searchings reposed.”’ * 
But this phase of Scholasticism is yet to be explored, and can- 
not be brought to light without investigation of the following 
two kinds: first, a detailed examination of the few extant works © 
which treat directly of this cultural point of ancient civiliza- 
tion; second, a complete list of the authors and works quoted 
by the Scholastics, or (if dealing with Greek) an accurate study 
of the translations of the classics. In a lesser but still useful 
degree, much material could be drawn from the accounts left 
by mediaeval writers of journeys which they made to Greece 


. E. K. Rand, “A Friend of the Classics in the times of St. Thomas,” 
Melanges Mandonnet, II, 275. See also his article, “ The Classics in the 
Thirteenth Century,” Speculum IV (1924), 249-269. 
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for purposes of science. Although possibly Greek was unknown 
to them, their stay in that country could not have been entirely 
unfruitful. St. Albert himself relates how as a result of a 
journey to Greece, he came into the possession of two of the 
books of Aristotle. ‘“‘ De modo hujus motus,” he says, “‘ licet 
jam in libro de Motibus animalium, hoc quod nos sensimus, 
traddiderimus, tamen quia in Campania nobis juxta Graeciam — 
iter agentibus, pervenit ad manus nostras libellus Aristotelis 
de Motibus animalium, et hic ea quae tradidit, interponere 
curavimus, ...”* The case of the second is still more 
interesting. In a fragment of the Saint’s commentary on the 
Problemata of Aristotle, he also relates how, due to his visit to 
Greece, he was able to get and comment upon this work of the 

-Stagirite. “Cum essem in Graecia pervenit ad meas manus 
liber Aristotelicus quidam cujus inscriptio erat de diversis 
uniuscujusque metodi problematibus.” * 

On the other hand it must be taken into consideration that 
the study of the ancient classics, both Greek and Latin, was 
never extinguished. In Spain, for instance, in spite of the 
difficulty there was for writers to get classical works, a flourish- 
ing tradition was always preserved. Alvaro Cordovés tells us 
how St. Eulogios on his return from Navarre brought with him 
to Cordova the City of God of St. Augustine; the Aenezd of 
Virgil; the satires of Juvenal and of Horace; some essays of 
Porphyry, and various sacred hymns.* “The study of the 


* Cf. De Motibus Progressivis, tract. I. cap. i, edic. August. Borgnet. 

* We have already mentioned that his work as now extant is apocryphal. 
That this was the belief of the Saint himself can be seen by his remark 
in noticing the difference in style between this and the other writings of 
Aristotle. With reference to his knowledge of this work, he says, “ Quare 
autem hoc est, quod somnium memoriter expergefacti sed actus quos 
feceru sunt . . . dictum est in libro de ‘ problematibus’ ab Aristotele, qui 
liber non ad me pervenit, licet viderim quaedam excerpta de ipso.” (lib. 
I, De sommo. tract. II, C. 5.) Roger Bacon, also tells us that this work 
“non est nota vulgo” Comm. Nat. Fr. Rog. edic. R. Steele, Fasc. IT, p. 12. 

Cf. A. Bonilla San Martin, History of the Spanish Philosophy (Madrid, 
1908), I, 291. | 
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libraries of the Middle Ages,” says Menendez y Pelayo, “ still 
very incomplete, notwithstanding the strong endeavors of 
Eguren and the admirable labors of Father Tailhan ... can ~ 
_ serve as a sure source to estimate the fund of knowledge of those 
obscure and remote ages. It is a pity that many of our ancient 
men of letters, who were fortunate to see priceless monuments 
of this type, have described them so carelessly. What would 
not be the value, for instance, of a manuscript of the twelfth 
century with fragments of Homer that Father Villaneuva 
(Viaje Interarto, Vol. 15, p. 71) claims to have seen in the 
Church of Roda? A Latin Homer of the twelfth century would 
be a real curiosity though it would only contain the summaries 
of the cantos, and still more in the very probable case that 
instead of Homer he were the Dictys or Dares.”* 
Unfortunately, in this case, if on one hand the work we are 
analyzing is an excellent example to prove what we have said, 
on the other hand the study of its authenticity and other his- 
torical requirements offers a great many difficulties. As with 
many other manuscripts, it is anonymous; thus leaving to the 
historians the task of finding out who is its author, etc. Besides 
this, the two sources of information to which we could refer 
would not supply us with any important data. Its author 
begins his work by saying that we should not be surprised to 
find it written in an elegant and exquisite style. This shows 
that he did not usually write in this style, and as a result, the 
difference in language between this and other of the works of 
the author to whom we attribute them, would mean nothing 
_ in favor or against its authenticity. The same happens with 
the doctrine. There is no reference anywhere in the book to 
doctrines held or works written by the same author. As we 
could really consider it to be a summary of other writings as 
_ told in the prologue, rather than an original work, it would 


5 Cf. Menendez y Pelayo, Historia de las Ideas Esteticas en Espana 
(Madrid, 1910), II, 79. | 
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be useless to try to find any characteristic of one or other writer. 
Nevertheless, our purpose is no other than to point out the 
arguments in favor of St. Albert. 

First of all, it would be worthwhile to point out, though not 
at length, the works which were known by the Saint under this 
title, although today the title is all that remains of many of 
them. | 

The Saint ascribes to Aristotle one with this title, “Quia enim.” 
He says, “ ex creaturis accipitur, et etiam infinite quid Deus est, 
ut quod substantia intellectualis est. Quemadmodum‘ narrat 
Tullius Aristotelem probasse Deum esse in libro ‘de Natura 
deorum And in another place he continues Ambrosii via 


sumitur per causam efficientem, quae etiam in antecedentibus:a 


nobis per Aristotelem posita est in libro de ‘ Natura deorum ’.” ’ 


In his comment on the Metaphysics the Saint mentions a work 
thus entitled without ascribing it to anyone. ‘‘ Quamvis autem 
fabula ad hominum similitudinem et aliorum animalium retor- 
queant coelestia, tamen hoc non intenderunt quod homines 


essent et animalia, sed potius ex similitudinibus quibusdam 


. . . sicut dicitur in libro ‘de Natura et virtute Deorum ’.” 


(Metaphys. lib. XI, cap. 29.) He also talks about a “ de- 
natura deorum ” or “ de cultura deorum ” which he attributes 


* Summa Theologica, I. P. tract. III, q. 12, membr. 1. 

* Ibid. q. 18, membr. 1. The meaning of neither paragraph is clear. In 
the first, both Tullio or Aristotle could be the author of the mentioned 
work, although the probability seems to be in favor of Aristotle. The 
second case is still more obscure. Does the Saint mean that he had 
already treated this matter, taking his doctrine from Aristotle’s De 
Natura deorum, or that he had done it in his own book De Natura 
deorum having taken the doctrine from Aristotle’s works? Either opinion 
could be possible, although we are inclined toward the first. In other pas- 
sages in which the Saint speaks about this work of Aristotle he is much 
more clear. See, for example, the following: De Causis et Processu 
Univer. lib. II, tract. II, cap. i: Tract. V, cap. 8: De Natura et Origine 
Anim. tract. II, cap. 14: De Anima. lib. I, tract. II, cap. 6. In this latter 
the Saint points out that “de his (of the notion of separate substances) 
nos disputabimus in scientia ‘de natura deorum’ quae philosophiae primae 
pars quaedam est, et ab Aristotele edita.” 
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to | the stoics Cecina and Attalo.® In him we also find refer- 


ence to a “natura deorum ” attributed to the famous Hermes 


Trismegistus: ‘‘Adhuc Trismegistus in libro ‘de natura 
t Ps 9 
And in another passage, ‘“‘ Dicit enim Hermes Trismegistus in 
libro ‘De Natura deorum’ quod fatum quod graeci vocatur 
erappévn idem est quod causarum amplexio ex providentia 
primae causae dependens.” *® And lastly, we have the work 
of the Saint himself in which he says several times; “ Quia 
dicunt quod coelum est locus talium substantiarum, quas illi 
spiritus separatos dicebant esse; hoc enim tam Graeci Phil- 
osophi dixerunt, sicut Plato et sui sequaces, quam etiam alii 
ex gentibus Chaldeorum et Aegyptiorum quorum primus fuit 


Trismegistus qui omnem Deum in coelum sicut in locum sibi 


convenientem reduxit, sive sit sumptum ex hominibus, sive sit 
coelestis omnino. Ostenditur autem etiam hoc in libris de 
‘natura deorum’ quod diversi philosophi scripserunt; et ideo 


®The Saint calls them “ Pontifices idolorum,” Polit. lib. VII, cap. 7; 
Ethic. lib. IV, Tract. II, cap. 7. They flourished probably a century before 
Seneca. 

Physic. tract. II, cap. 

10T p. Sum. Theol. tract. III, q. 18, membr. 1. This work of Trismegistus, 
which is referred to in St. Albert by this title except in one instance in 
which he mentions it by its true title, is no other than the Aesclepius of 
the said author. The same author cites it often; see, for example: De 
Coelo et Mundo, tract. I, cap. 2: cap. 9, II tract. I, cap. 1; De Causis ecet. 
lib. I, tract. IV, cap. 3; ibid. cap. 6; De Intellectu et Intelligibili, lib. II, 
cap. 9; In I Sentent. distint. III, art. 18. Who was that Trismegistus was 
a question greatly discussed. St. Albert in the places already cited, when 
referring to the time in which he lived, says that he was contemporary 
or anterior to Pythagoras. But at last he says that “ad aliud dicendum 
quod nescio quis fuit iste Trismegistus; et credo, quod liber confictus est; 
omnia enim quae dicitur dixisse Trismegistus, inveni in quo dam libro 
Magistri Alani qui confectus est de quibusdam propositionibus generalibus, 
et suponitur commentum earumdem.” According to new investigators the 
name of Trismegistus appeared for the first time in the second century of 
the Christian Era. Cfr. John D. Chambers, The Theological and Philo- 
sophical works of Hermes Trismegistus (Edinburg, 1882); Hermes Tris- 
megiste, complete translation by L. Menard (Paris, 1867). 
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a nobis veritas tunc de his tradetur, quando agemus de Deorum 
natura.” (I De Coelo et Mundo, tract. I, cap. 2.) In the third 
treatise of the same book, cap. 1, he adds: “ Iam autem diximus 
in libro de Natura Deorum.”** “ Reliqua,” he says in another 


place, “‘ enim secundum quod haec ad divina quaedam reducun- 


tur, dicenda sunt in scientia ‘de Natura deorum ’.”’ 


So we see, that the Saint not only promised to write a “ de 
Natura deorum ” but he kept his word.*? But up to the present 
time, very little is known about that work. We know nothing 
about its content except the unimportant hints that have been 
left by the Saint, which are by no means clear. Is the work 
contained in this manuscript that of the Saint and Doctor?** | 


11The first paragraph copied, must be wrongly printed: Instead of 
saying “tradetur” and “agemus” it should say “Traditum est” and 
“ Egimus.” In another way it is hard to reconcile that with the “ jam 
dictum est” from the passage that we are to copy following this. It is 
not easy to believe that the Saint wrote his treatise De Natwra Deorum 
while he was writing the second treatise of his commentary on the first 
Alberti, seems to indicate an uncertainty in believing that the Saint wrote 
were critical, we would have to admit that hypothesis, on the one hand, 
and on the other a fixed event to place the date of composition of this 
treatise. ? | 

12 Father Meessermann, in his excellent work Introductio in opera D. 
Alberti seems to indicate an uncertainty in believing that the Saint wrote 
this work. As for us, nevertheless, it seems that the texts give no place 
to doubts. Besides this, the catalogues unanimously ascribe it to him. 
Cf. Scheeben, “ L’ecrits de S. Albert,” Revue Thomiste (Mar. Apr. 1931), . 
291. 

18 The manuscript is written on parchment, 250x170mm. ff. 120, s. 
XIV, in two columns and in a clear hand, bound in leather. The old 
manuscript contains a collection of works of various writers, treating 
about the same subject-matter. On F. I there is a short summary of 
Chapter 15 of Vol. IX of Memorabilium by Valerio Maximo. On the same 
folio there are the Mithologiae of Alexander Neckon, also called Scintil- 
larum, printed for the first time in 1520 and abscribed to Alberico. On 
folio 34v, we find another work of the same author entitled Alexandri 
Nequam super Marcianum de nuptiis Mercurti et Philologiae, beginning 
thus: “ Marcianum Minei Felicis Capelle de nupciis. ...” The work of 
“sex principiis”’ by H. Trismegisto is on folio 88v. At the end we find 
“ Natura deorum ” which unfortunately is incomplete. See, Codices Keneln 
Digby, by William D. Macray (Oxf. 1883, n. 221). 
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Of course, of the authors mentioned before, and of others of 
whom Cicero tells us, who had composed this type of work, 
none excepting the Saint could have written this work. From 
its text we draw the following proofs in favor of this. First 
of all, its author must have been a Christian. The Scriptures 
are cited several times; also several ecclesiastical writers and 
Holy Fathers, especially St. Augustine, though as a whole, 
more attention is paid to the profane classical writers, v. g., 
Horace, Virgil, Ovid, Seneca, etc., than to ecclesiastics. 

Secondly, the date of composition of the book should be placed 
after 1160. First, because in folio 104 William de Conchis is 
mentioned, “ De his in phisica Magistri Guillelmi de Conchis 
require.” William died about 1154. Secondly, the book refers 
to Roland the Chancellor, “ Inde insolevit usus quod deificati 
vel apostolificati in sua intronizacione sic alia sumunt nomina, 
ut Saulus persecuttor, dictus est Paulus Apostolus; Romulus 
imperator dictus est qui primus deus; Rollandus cancellarios 
| Alexander papa.”” Roland, famous for his commentary on the 
Decretals of Gratian, was elected papal chancellor by Adrian 
IV, and in 1159 was made Pope taking the name of Alexander 
III. The writing of Natura deorum is therefore later than 1160. 
Moreover, the manuscript is of the first half of the fourteenth 
century. Its author, therefore, lived between 1160 and 1350. 
Which authors were there during this period whose works 
would show a deep knowledge of classical antiquity? Three of 
them could be mentioned: Alan de Lille, Alexander Neckam 
and St. Albertus Magnus. For the present, our endeavor is to 
investigate the reasons in favor of the authorship of the work 
with reference to the Saint. | 

In the first place there is a marked similarity between the 
attitude taken by the Saint respecting his contemporaries and 
that of the author of this work. The reading of the prologue to 
De Natura deorum suggests the prologue to De Alchimia or the 
epilogue to the Saint’s commentary on the Politics. The first 
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begins thus: “ Ne faleratis utamur sermonibus et exquisitis 
suspiciens totius genealogiae tam hominum quam deorum, — 
totiusque mitologiae quae non solummodo in Ovidianis sed in 
quibuslibet auctoribus dispersa sunt, etiam compendiose more 
nostro colligere propsuimus, communem potius utilitatem atten- 
dentes quam oculum nostrum aquietantem. Maluimus enim 
bonum esse quam videri, ne simus de numero illorum qui in- 
cipiunt ne consumant, qui somnolentes scribunt; nec emendant 
qui de parturitione mentis ridiculum munerum effundunt. 
Tales enim primos accubitus in cenis quaerunt; salutationes 
in foro desiderant, vocari ab hominibus rabbi concupiscunt. 
Si aliquid glosantur in senibus moram faciunt maximam in 
gravibus, parvam in levibus.” The Saint finishes his epilogue 
to the commentary thus: “ Nec ego dixi aliquid in isto libro 
nisi exponendo quae dicta sunt, et rationes et causas adibendo. 
Sicut enim in omnibus libris physicis, numquam de meo dixi . 
aliquid, sed opiniones Peripateticorum quanto fidelius potui 
exposui. Et hoc dico pronter quosdam inertes, qui solatium 
suae inertiae quaerentes, nihil quaerunt in scriptis nisi quod 
reprehendan et cum tales sint torpentes in inertia sua, ne soli 
torpentes videantur, quaerunt maculam in electis. ... Sed 
hoc dico tantum pro talibus. Qui in communicatione studii 
sunt, quod hepar in corpore; in omni autem corpore humor 
fellis est qui evaporando totum amaricat corpus, ita in studio 
semper sunt quidam amarissimi et fellei viri, qui omnes alios 
convertunt in amaritudinem, nec sinunt eos in dulcedine socie- 
tatis quaerere veritatem.” But neither this analogous attitude, 
nor the similarity in doctrine found here and there among the 
authentic works of the Saint, v. g., about the different epochs 
of metals, not even the exact concurrence of quotations of 
writers on both parts; ** nor the fact that the book treats, at — 


*4See, for instance, the description made of St. Saturn in this work: 
“ Postea dictus est Saturnus a saturitate, quia filios suos deglotiavit. 
Quidam asserunt eum fuisse primum deorum nec habuisse patrem. Unde 
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least partially, the matters which the Saint had promised to 
consider when writing his De Natura deorum (such as, the 
place of the gods or of separate intellectual substances, of their 
mode of motion, of the fables about the origin of man and 
others) seem to us of no value as arguments proving the Alber- 
tinian authorship of this work. Moreover, all through the work, 
there is no mention either of the names of those who wrote 
on this subject, which the Saint frequently quotes in other of 
his works, or the name of any Arab or Jewish writer which is 
really strange, and for us this seems to be one of the strongest 
arguments against the Albertinian authenticity of the work. 
For the lack of quotations from Arab or Jewish writers, we 
are inclined to believe that it is more reasonable to abscribe it 
to either Alan de Lille or to Alexander Neckam, both fond of 
classical antiquity and whose works have not been influenced 
by Arab or Jewish writers. Both of them, as our author, were 
better acquainted with the works of the poets than with those 
of the philosophers.**° Here only Plato, Aristotle and Prophyry 


Theodorus dicit ‘nullus ei genitor nec quisquam tempo re maior’. Sed 
oppinio ista potest splve construendo sic; genitor ei fuit nullus, id est, 
nullis secundum respectu filii; et. quisquam non fuit maior illo, id est, 
Saturno, tempore illo suo, id est dum regnavit. Item hominem procreasse 
dicitur ad imaginem deorum. Alii dicunt, quod Primotheus hominem de 
limo terrae formavit, cui ignem a rota solis raptum inspirando vivificavit, 
per cujus furti poenam, culpam ad hujusmodi homines pertransivit, et 
illos defectus habentes, famis scilicet vigiliarum, lassitudinis, sitis et 
hujusmodi aegritudines. Ipse etiam Prometheus in caucaso monte dis- 
tentus iecur abaquila roditur, vel ut alii dicunt hominem creatum esse 
de mibre sive de fungis. Qui error habuit originem a curetibus qui in- 
curvati fungos colligent jam impletis grennis suis paulatim se erigebant. 
Quasi cirscunstantes eos nasci credebant et de fungis, quia de fungos cir- 
cunquaque incampis et grennis eorum videbant.” 

15 Alan de Lille was born in 1128, attended the third Council of the 
Lateran, joined the Order of Cistercians, and died in the Abbey of Citeaux 
in 1202. His works are found in the Latin Patrology of Migne, vol. 210. 
Alexander. Neckam was born in 1157 at Hertford. Pits relates of him 
4n interesting anecdote. Having intended to enter the Order of the 
Benedictines, after some interviews with the Abbot of St. Albano, and 
receiving no decision, he wrote to him the following: “Si vis, veniam. Sin 
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are quoted and this not frequently and with a second-hand im- 
portance. However, we should note that no work of this title 
is abscribed to any of them. But be it as it may, what seems 
probable is that the said work is not St. Albert’s or at least the 
facts are insufficient to establish it as such. ; 

From the references that the Saint makes to this work it 
might appear that De Natura deorum is the same as the one 
ascribed to him under the title of Intelligentiarum Metaphysica, 
a copy of which is kept in Balliol College in Oxford, 213. An 
investigation of this work, however, had made us abandon this 
hypothesis. Moreover, from its examination it is evident that 
this work is not St. Albert’s, as is generally believed,** although 
it is a compendium of his doctrine. Although all catalogues 
and Eckard abscribe this work to him, we have not heard men- | 
tioned up to this time any other manuscript besides the one 
kept in this University. And if the only reason for ascribing 
it to him is that because this manuscript so states, then there is 
no doubt that it is apocryphal. The first ten lines are enough - 
to show this: Rubr. (fol. 2607) in type posterior to that of the 
manuscript; “‘ Metaphysica intelligentiarum facta ab Alberto.” 


autem, tu autem.” To which the Abbot answered: “ Si bonus es, Venias; si 
Nequam, nequaquam.” “Quod responsum,” says Pits, “non solum ut acutum, 
sed etiam ut allusionem ad suum nomen nimis acervam in malam partem 
accipiens Nequam ... ab Ordine S. Benedicti animam avertit.”’ (De 
illustris Angliae Scriptoribus Par. 1619.) His works have been published 
in Rerum Britanicarum Medii Aevii scriptores with a long biography of its 
author. For those of Alan de Lille, see Haureau, Notices et extractes de 
quelques ceuvres d’Alain de Lille (in BGPM, II, 4) and Memoire sur la 
wie et quelques oeuvres d’Alain de Lille (en Mem. de la Acad. de Incrip. 
et B. Letres, vol. 32). 

16 Cf. Scheeben, oper. cit., ibid. Echard, oper. cit., pag. 181. This last 
author adds: “ Dubium tamen an opus distinctum, an ex aliis operibus 
excerptum, nam plures Albertus de intelligentiis agit.”” None of the places 
quoted there by the Dominican historian in which St. Albert talks about 
the angels has anything to do with this work. Nevertheless, as has been 
said, the doctrine has been taken from the works of St. Albert, especially 
from his commentary on the first book of the Physics, and on the sixteenth 
of the Metaphysics. 
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Then, “‘ Physica scientia dividitur in theoricam et practicam; 
theorica adhuc dividitur, in theologiam naturalem, et doc- 
trinalem: theologia in fidem catholicam et metaphysicam: 
metaphysica duplex est, una secundum Aristotelem et alia 
secundum Albertum, quae dicitur luminis intuitivae.... 
Cun intus intuentis luminis certitudine intelligentiae obstu- 
pescit victo tamen radiantis luminis acie inquisitionis sollertium 
inquirentibus ne id acie intelligentiae lumine stupor ebetis 
dissipantem occupantem occuparet....” As one can easily 
deduce from what has been quoted, neither the style nor the 
unintelligible method of the author can be compared to the lan- 
guage and mode of expression of St. Albert. The fact that he 
is mentioned in the same work is sufficient to remove any doubt 
about its Albertinian paternity. May one venture to say that 
the Albert referred to here is no other than Albertus de Orla- 
miende the author of the Philosophia Pauperum (Grabmann, 
BGPM, XX, 2). | 

Examining, lastly, the third work noted above whose authen- 
ticity, it seems to us, is not doubtful, we shall give a general 
idea of its contents. It is worthwhile to note that not all the 
catalogues of the works of the Saint include it, for the first to 
cite it is the Spaniard Luis de Valladolid, followed by Parde de 
Prusia and Rodolfo de Nimeges, and later on Echard.** Al- 
though it is generally called Summa Grammaticalis, in the 
manuscripts that we have seen, it is also known under the title 
of De Modo Praedicando and De Passionibus Sermonis. We do 
not know if this work generally known as Swmma Grammati- 
_calts corresponds to only one of the two treatises mentioned or if 
it includes both.* Judging from the two manuscripts that 


17 Cf. Sheeben, oper. cit., pag. cit., Echard, ibid. __ 

78 Echard making reference to this work says: “ Fecit sumam grammati- 
calem ” and then he quotes these two old manuscripts of Oxford, although 
he doubts whether these two treatises are only one, with different title. 
Ibid. We should add that in none of the old manuscripts is the work 
ascribed to the Saint. In that of the Bodleian it is attributed to him in 
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we have consulted in Oxford, they could be distinguished, and 
in our opinion this should be done. Both, notwithstanding, are 
very closely related and complete each other. The first is 
longer and more important than the second. We quote part of 
the prologue: ‘“ Quoniam sentire et intelligere contingit in 
omni scientia ex cognitione principiorum ut scribitur in primo 
Physicorum, nos ergo volentes habere noticiam grammaticae 
scientiae circa ejus principia cujus sunt modi significandi per 
se et primo est instituendum. Sed antequam eorum notitia 
inquiratur in speciali prius praemitenda sunt quaedam in gen- 
erali sine quibus eorum notitiae plenarius intellectus haberi non 
potest. Quorum unum et primum est quot modi significandi 
praemitantur et describantur. Secundum est a quo modus sig- 
nificandi radicitus oriatur. Tertiwm est a quo modus sig- 
nificandi in ente sumatur. Quwartum in quo modus significandi 
a modo essendi et intelligendi distinguatur. Quintum in quo 
tanquam in subjecto modus significandi inveniatur. 

Circa primum est sciendum quod modus significandi duo 
importat in ente, scilicet de modo significandi actio et de modo 
significandi passio. 

Modus significandi active est modus vel proprietas vocis ab 
intrinseco sibi concessa quae in mente proprietates rei con- 
significat. Modus significandi passive est modus seu proprietas 
rei prout est consignificata per vocem; et quia significare et con- 
significare est quodam agere, significari et consignificari est 
quodam pati. Inde est quod modus vel proprietas vocis qua 
menti rei proprietatem active significat, modus significandi 
activus nominatur. Modus vero vel proprietas rei prout per 
vocem significatur passio modus significandi passive vocatur. 
Juxta quod est notandum quod cum interius vocem ad sig- 


the list of contents, almost contemporary of the same manuscript. About 
that kept in Merton College, n. 260, see E. Coxe, Catalogus Codicum Manu- 
scriptorum qui in Collegiis Aulisque Owxoniensibus a Oxn., 
1852, vol. I, Collegii Mertonensis n. CCX. 
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.’ After a careful 


analysis of the different modes of signification, the Saint goes 


-on treating “de modis significandi active in speciali,” which 


he divides into essential and accidental. The first is subdivided 


into essential, depending on the genus or species, each one of 


which is again subdivided irito generic or specific modes. These 
can express something either “ per modum substantialem or per 
modum adiacentis.” ‘To each one of these different modes of 
expression he devotes a chapter. The book ends with these 
words: (fol. 116) “ prout pertinet ad ethimologiam dicta 
sufficiant,” ete. 

This is an excellent treatise on grammar and deserves to be 
published. It would be a fine means of understanding the 
Saint’s doctrine on this matter. In it he sets this forth in a more 
clear and concise way than in his-voluminous commentaries on 
the Organon of Aristotle. Its publication would, without doubt, 
help us to get a better idea of the knowledge of the Saint from 
a point of view little known even at the present time. It will 
also help in justifying the judgment made by Dr. Henry 
Osborn Taylor, on the writings of the teacher of St. Thomas: 
“The writings of Albertus Magnus represent perhaps more 
fully than those of any other man, the round of knowledge and 
intellectual interest attracting the attention of Western Europe 
in the Thirteenth Century.” * | 

EvusEBio Gomez. 


Black Friars, 
Oxford, England. 


19 The treatise finishes with an analysis of the verb. The other manu- 
script, as we have said, is no more than the completion of this. It fol- 
lows the first and begins in this way: “ Habito de modis significandi 
partium orationis sub ratione qua sunt principium formale partium ora- 
tionis sive sermonis secundum quem modum pertinet ad ethimologiam, 
consequenter de ipsis dicamus. .. .” Explic. (fol. 121) amplius dicendum 
est. ... The treatise is incomplete. 

20 The Mediaeval Mind, II (London, 1927), 480. 
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NE of the unique traits of philosophy as a science is that 
its definition, if the latter has any pretension to accuracy, 
will depend upon the school of opinion or system of thought to 
which one subscribes. Moreover its definition is essential in 
determining its distinction from, and relation to, the particular 
sciences. The Neo-Scholastic variety of dualistic realism regards 
the relation between philosophy and science as parallel and 
analogous to that between intellect and sense or, which is the 
same thing, between substance and accident or ultimate cause 
and proximate cause. Materialism, with its denial of the 
spiritual and its empiristic, positivistic, phenomenistic or sens- 
istic theory of knowledge, amounts to a repudiation of the dis- 
tinction between science and philosophy and an identification of 
the latter with the sum-total of the particular sciences. Such a 
view is at least comprehensible and its refutation naturally con- 
sists in the demonstration of the existence of a metaphysical and 
spiritual sphere of reality which lies beyond the ken of observa- 
tion, experiment and hypothesis. | 
Of late, however, traditional philosophers have been con- 
fronted with a view of science which is equivalent to the identi- — 
fication of the latter with art. Now art is an affair of the 
heart rather than of the head. Its aim is beauty rather than 
truth. It offers us a symbolical interpretation of life, a vision 
of nature refracted through the prism of the imagination and 
emotions. By insisting on the symbolical character of scientific 
theory, certain of our contemporaries reduce (or elevate?) 
science to the level of art. Perhaps the logical consequence of 
such advice would be for the philosopher to seek his data in the 
great masterpieces of literature, for example. Indeed, a few 
years ago, Professor J. A. Smith of Oxford, in a paper on the 
“Nature of Mind” delivered before the Sixth International - 
328 
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Congress of Philosophy, suggested that a description of mind as 
a starting-point might be found not “ in the treatises of classical 
philosophers, still less in the textbooks of canonical psychologists, 
but in the great masterpieces of the fine literature of the world, 
in the works of its historians, orators, poets, and writers of 
imaginative and artistic literature generally.” Perhaps the 
cosmologist should shun the monographs, reports, proceedings, 
journals and reviews of his scientific brethren and seek his data 
in Edgar Allan Poe’s Hureka: An Essay on the Material and 
Spiritual Universe. This much neglected prose poem of the 
immortal and melancholic bard is thus dedicated: “To those 
who feel rather than to those who think—to the dreamers and 
those who put faith in dreams as in the only realities—I offer 
this Book of Truths, not in its character of Truth-Teller, but for 
the Beauty that abounds in its Truth; constituting it true... . 
What I here propound is true.” Surely this confession would 
- win the approval of Eddington and Hobson. 

That natural science does not give an ultimate explanation of 
things the Scholastic would be the first to admit and he would be 
prone to quarrel with the statement of a recent writer to the 
effect that ‘‘ the science of physics, freed from its mathematical 
scaffolding, has returned to its prime purpose, the study of the 
ultimate constituents of the world.” He is equally antagnostic 
to the opposite view according to which science does not explain 
at all. It used to be said that the difference between natural 
science and natural history was, that the former was explanatory 
while the latter was merely descriptive. Thus geology and the 
biological sciences belonged to natural history, while the under- 
lying explanatory principles of these descriptive accounts were 
to be sought in natural science. Another variation of the same 
standpoint regarded natural history and natural philosophy as 
the descriptive and explanatory sections, respectively, of natural 
science. Thus natural philosophy was equivalent to what we 
would call physical science and this conception is borne out by 
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the title of Newton’s classic opus, Philosophiae Naturalis Prin- 
cipia Mathematica and by the name customarily assigned to the 
chair of physics in British universities such as, T'att Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 

In asking whether and to what extent science explains nature, 
we must ask ourselves: what does explanation mean? Some- 
times it merely signfiies the communication or disclosure of in- 
formation, data, evidence or facts to someone who is ignorant of 
them. Here it would be synonymous with teaching or instruc- 
tion. The lexicographer, Crabbe, gives ‘“ expound, interpret, 
illustrate and elucidate” as synonyms of “explain.” A thing 
is said to be explained when obscurity, complexity and confusion 
have been removed, when difficulties have been solved and when 
the matter has been made explicit, evident, obvious, patent, 
simple, plain and apparent. Thus to explain means to elucidate, 
to clarify, to give the meaning, significance or sense of some- 
thing. This is usually done by a process of mere simplification | 
in which the unknown is expounded in terms of the familiar. 
N. R. Campbell * states that explanation consists in the substi- 
tution of more for less familiar or simple ideas. Oftentimes it 
is a mere escape from confusion or complexity. Thus, as Kar] 
Darrow ? says, among the selected phenomena which the physi- 
cist studies in his already restricted field, are to be found those 
that are themselves simple and those that “can be imitated by 
imaginary abstract models of extreme simplicity. ... The 
simple phenomena are the ones which are believed to disclose the 
universal laws.... To believe this of course is an act of faith.” 
Similarly Hans Driesch, in the introduction to his Science and 
Philosophy of the Organism (p. 5), speaking of “ the different 
types of knowledge ”’, tell us that the ideals of research consist 
in laws, those “ uniformities in phenomena, generalities in the 
sequences of all changes ” with the implied suggestion always in — 


1 Physics, The Elements. 
2 Introduction to Contemporary Physics. 
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the background that there 7 a single law or “ universal connec- 
tion about all occurrences.”? Thus science as well as philosophy 
is a search for unity and when we recall that the universal con- 
cept of the human mind differs from the particular percept of 
the animal mind in this, that by abstraction it achieves a greater 
synthesis or unification, this goal of science would seem plausible 
enough. Driesch distinguishes between natural history which 
deals with particulars and natural science which deals with 
universals and, in the latter, between its systematic part whose 
concern is diversity and specification, and its nomothetic part 
which deals with unity or laws. _ 

In the above mentioned work, Campbell states (p. 118) that 
there are two kinds of explanation, namely the explanation of 
laws by other laws and the explanation of laws by theories. The 
former consists in a sort of generalization wherein confusion and 
complexity are removed by the substitution of a wide simple 
principle for a complex and obscure one. In other words, one 
law explains another by expressing it in more general form. 
The second sort of explanation consists in the substitution of the 
familiar for the unknown. Here again we must distinguish be- 
tween mechanical and mathematical theories. The former type 
according to Poincaré is favored by the British: mind with its 
sense of the concrete and particular and its fondness for 
“models ”’; the second type is more characteristic of the Gallic 
intellect and would seem to be in the ascendancy today. 

What is a theory? In ordinary speech theory is opposed to 
practice and the same loose antithesis obtains between logic and 
life, science and art, contemplation or idea and action, specula- 
tion and experiment, thought and deed, conception and execu- 
tion, intellect and will, a priori and a posteriori, the academic 
and the clinical, the abstract and concrete. In technical usage 
theory is opposed both to objective fact on the one hand and law 
on the other. It differs thus, from the phenomena or data of 


sense experience, in that it is a general formula which is accord- 
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ingly subjective or mental even though it have an objective foun- 
dation. Again, theory is distinct from law and similar to 
hypothesis in that, like the latter, it is a matter of opinion, con- 
jecture, guess, surmise or speculation whereas a law or principle | 
is an established conclusion, a proved or verified proposition 
which bears the hall-mark of positive conviction or certitude. 
In this sense theoretical means problematical. Thus Ritchie, 
in his Scientific Method, tells us that hypotheses, theories, and 
laws are generalizations of low, intermediate and high proba- 
bility, respectively. 
_ Mere hypotheses, then, are provisional explanations, supposi- — 
tions, tentative assumptions or “‘ propositions advanced for con- 
sideration.”” Theories, which are usually more general than laws, 
frequently evolve from hypotheses and when demonstrated, 
develop into laws. A system of the latter constitutes science or 
“ology ”’, while theories make doctrines, schools, systems or 
“isms”. The hypothesis is the product of the creative imagina- 
tion of the scientist and is a prolific ‘source of scientific progress. 
It manifests the mind in flight and though it is a valuable instru- 
ment of scientific method, the hypothesis often has a deleterious 
influence upon the perennial principles of philosophy and the 
eternal verities of religion when the popular mind confuses it 
with law. Ritchie tells us that the only thing permanent about 
science is its method. | 
Inquiring into the widest meaning of generalization, we find 
that it can refer to the process of abstraction, definition, con- 
ception or universalization. Or it may signify the process of 
inductive reasoning wherein we proceed from the particular to 
the general. Looking further with meticulous scrutiny, the 
logician tells us that “ induction is of the same nature as con- 
ception ” and that “induction may be said to play the part of 
furnishing attributes for concepts ” for “ knowledge, as it grows, 
tends to crystallize into the concept.” The philologist says the 
same thing when he tells us that “every word was once a 
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sentence.” Aristotle too stated that science “‘ begins when, from 
a great number of experiences, one general idea is formed which 
will contain all similar cases.’”?’ As Poincaré has it, “ there is 
no science but that of the general.” 

Now unless it is identical with evidence, simplicity is no guar- 
antee or criterion of truth. Most of us have encouraged, at one 
time or another, the professor of platitudes who, in explaining 
the obvious, was both awfully simple and simply awful. There 
is such a thing as baffling simplicity. 

The primary object of theories, according to Campbell, is to 
explain laws. Their value is derived from something of the 
nature of an analogy. Their explanation consists in showing 
that the laws deducible from them are common consequences of 
a single principle. (p. 146) Unlike laws they cannot be proved 


by direct experiment and the proof usually offered consists in 


the generalization of certain experimental results. 

Theories consist of two connected sets of propositions called 
by Campbell “the hypothesis” or statement and the “ dic- 
tionary” or meaning. The hypothesis by itself is arbitrary 
assumption or postulate. It is a statement about a collection of 
ideas and needs as a complement the “dictionary ” in which 
their relation to other ideas is stated. 

Laws, on the other hand, mean nothing but what they assert. 
(p. 1382) They are “ propositions asserting a relation of uni- 
form associations which can be established by experiment ” while 
a concept is an “idea depending on the truth of some law for 


its significance.” Laws represent order and connection.. There 


are two criteria of the value of scientific propositions, namely 


their truth and their meaning. The former is determined by 
universal consent, while -” latter is based on the “ intellectual 


satisfaction ” afforded to a “ jury of serious students of science 
who judge its importance.” 

An interesting revelation of what scientists mean by explana- 
tion when actually at work upon a problem may be gleaned from 
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the literature devoted to the long-standing controversy between 
the vitalists and the mechanicists. Thus Professor H. H. New- 
man accuses the vitalist of being ‘‘ more or less of a mystic.” 
Other favorite terms of opprobrium employed by mechanicists 
in their indictment of vitalism are “ occultism and obscurant- 
ism.” Such biased language betrays the antagonism of the 
positivist toward anything supernatural, spiritual, metaphysical 
or even ultra-mechanical. Another critic of vitalism writes: 
“The advocates of vitalism claim only that certain vital phe- 
nomena are not fully explicable in physico-chemical terms. They 
have no alternative explanation to offer—only the name Ente- 
lechy, which serves to label the unsolved problems but does not 
advance one whit our understanding of them.” The obvious 
answer to this charge is that Driesch and Aristotle tell us quite 
as much about Hntelechy as the physical scientists tell us about 
matter, energy, ether or electricity. Again, Professor Conklin 
states that the contrast and distinction between the phenomena 
of the living and the non-living worlds “is not only indefensible 
but is worse than useless, since it logically leads to the view that 
the essential factors of biology, as contrasted with all other 
sciences, are forever beyond the reach of scientific investigation. 
Both animate and inanimate nature are full of mysteries, and 
none of our so-called ‘ explanation’ ever reach to the heart of 
things, but it is evident that both the living and the lifeless — 
belong to the same universe.” | 

The philosopher cannot but resent the above view that ohn 
ever is not physico-chemical is “ forever beyond the reach of 
scientific investigation.” He must agree with Professor J. S. 
Haldane, the biologist, who is not a vitalist but who rejects 
“the implied claim that science is just physical or mathematical 
science.” He insists that the universe depicted by Jeans and 
Eddington is not that of our experience since biology and psy- 
chology are disregarded. As to the above statement that “ the 
living and the lifeless belong to the same universe” we may 
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rejoin with Chesterton that “it seems to me at least as much 
the mark of a philosopher to see the differences as to see the 
similarities.” Professor J. Arthur Thomson writes: “Our 
position, which may be technically called ‘ methodological vital- 
ism ’, differs from positive vitalism in not postulating any ‘ vital 
force ’, ‘ entelechy ’, ‘ elan vital’, or other x, but in simply say- 
ing that, as a matter of fact, organisms require for their scien- 
tific description certain biological concepts or categories which 
are at present irreducible.” In other words organism is always 
more than mechanism. Life is a “new aspect of reality,” a 
“new whole”, a “ new synthesis ”, a “ new emergence.” 

In his Universe in the Inght of Modern Physics, Max Planck 
points out the existence of three different standpoints, directions 
and approaches which predominate in science at different times. 
They are: (1) the positivistic, which describes the facts and 
data of the world of sense; (2) the metaphysical, whose goal of 
investigation is the complete apprehension (theoretically unob- 
tainable) of the independent world of true reality; and (3) the 


axiomatic school, which deals with the hypothetical world of 


physics, aims at consistency and results in barren formalism, 


- definitions and equations. All three, he says, aim at the estab- 


lishment of laws to connect sensible events together with each 
other and with reality and “ as the view of the physical world is 
perfected it recedes from the world of sense and approaches that 
of reality.”” Perhaps this explains why electrons, etc. are, as 
Eddington says, part of the A, B, C of physics with no familiar 
counterpart in the world of experience. This very aloofness and 
remoteness confuses the layman and embarrasses the scientist. 
Thus in a paper on “ Models of the Physical Universe ” * recent- 


: ly delivered before the Philosophical Union at the University 


of California by Richard C. Tolman, the assertion is made that 
these conceptual constructs “‘ must not be mistaken for an asser- 
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tion as to the properties of the actual universe, concerning which 
we still know all too little.” In the same paper, it is admitted 
that the principles of physical theory are suggested, partly, of 
course, as “ immediate generalizations of experimental findings ” 
but also “as desiderata for the inner harmony and simplicity 
of the attempted theoretical structure, that is, the inner work- 
ings of the mind.” The confession of the a priori element in 
scientific speculation and of the dangers of “ autistic or wish- 
fulfillment thinking ”’ is another key to the symbolical, nominal- 
istic, idealistic and subjective character of contemporary cos- 
mology. 

Paul Valéry has somewhere said that art is choice and the 
science of criticism is eternally indebted to Lessing for his prin- 
ciple of limitation. It is a pity that no authority has done a simi- 
lar service for science. It is true, of course, that we have recently 
been told by Julian Huxley, in a sophisticated monthly, of what 
science does not know, but the important matter of that which 
science cannot know has not been adequately treated. We must 
learn to realize the limitations of science and to appreciate the 
importance of reticence in research. We must emphasize the 
silences of science. ae | 

Without going so far as to make Chesterton’s “plea that 
science now halt” or that of the English bishop that “ science 
should take a holiday”, one cannot but feel alarmed at the 
arbitrary and tentative selection of data that human limitation 
imposes upon the scientist. That it involves an unavoidable 
“‘ sacrifice ”’, as Poincaré puts it, is undeniable, and the case of 
Mendel is a standing warning that even in the fields that have 
yielded to research, important findings may still lie fallow and ~ 
unexploited merely because they are recorded in some obscure 
journal or library which has not enjoyed the benefit of publicity 
and advertising. 

There are aviators who meet their death these days because 
they still believe in Newtonian gravitation and there are un- 
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married mothers who are intensely embarrassed because they 
have never heard of creative or emergent evolution and conse- 
quently suffer for their loyalty to the old-fashioned notion of 
causality. Indeed it would seem that the contemporary layman 
will soon be obliged to abandon the new science with its detach- 
ment from practical life and perhaps be forced to have recourse 
even to some old philosophy for an explanation having some 
actual contact with solid life and with cold, hard, brutal fact. 
Of course it must be admitted that, in the last analysis, the 
complete comprehension of truth shall not be man’s portion until 
he enjoys the Beatific Vision. The recognition of this human 
limitation is at once the key to genuine humility ane to worldly 
wisdom at its best. 


Danrer C. O’Grapy. 
‘University of Notre Dame. 
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Reason and Nature. (An Essay on the Meaning of Scientific Method). 
By Morris R. CoHen. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1931. Pp. xxiv + 470. 


The author has dedicated this book to his friend, Mr. Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. The fine legal mind of Justice Holmes, shown 
during the many years in which he sat on the Supreme Court would 
appreciate the appealing manner in which Morris R. CoHEN, setting 
forth facts and reasons, pro and con, has constructed the case in behalf 
of the right of mind to exact the fulfillment of rational standards 
from skeptical science Mr. CoHEN has driven a coach and four 
through all the acts of that mental parliament composed of the coterie 
of the great irrationalists, which decreed the abolition of all logic and 
the extinction of metaphysics. Sometimes using the celebrated razor 
of Occam, and sometimes devices equally sharp but of more modern 
pattern, he has cut the bonds with which they fettered understanding; 
with him, it is not Reason or Nature, or Reason against Nature, but 
Reason and Nature. In that far, he stands with the majestic philoso- 
phers of all ages; to his mind, those show an utter lack of sense, who 
like William James, throw logic to the winds for the sake of a thrill. 
The absurd, of course, may thrill, like an impossible romance, or the 
rescues of the heroine in the old melodrama; but it is not life. And 
Mr. Conen has many an honorable predecessor in holding that mere 
life, even when filled with the stuff that dreams are made of, is neither 
rational nor virtuous; the only intelligent life is the good life. 

We would be inclined to class Professor CoHEN’s philosophy as a 
legalistic rationalism. He does not set his conclusions as merely proved 
by rational or logical process; he picks the error in the opposition, and | 
after adducing the evidence, he lets the conclusions stand by their own 
weight. He is at his best as a champion of the right of mind to accept 
nothing in the guise of reality that does not conform to the exactions 
of reason. Reason is supreme; but it is never out of tune with Nature; 
“one of the primary rules of the intellectual game is that ideas must 
submit to the most rigorous criticism and to the test of fact.” (p. 400) 
The real and the rational are not identical in the Hegelian sense; there 
is, for example, a justice which rests on something more basic than 
actually established forces; what ts, in human affairs, may not be the 
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same as what ought to be. A rational discrimination must enter into 
the formation of our judgments, if they would have binding power 
upon the mind. This, I believe, is one of the strong principles emerg- 
ing from Mr. ConHeEn’s thought. Hitherto, his philosophy has been 
marked by an absence of schematic outline, sometimes provoking the 
charge of lack of coherence. But in the present work he has followed 
an expansive plan. Although replete with suggestions which if carried 
through would go far afield, the whole makes a solid structure, like a 
fortress whose bastions point in every direction, but which has one 
central object of defense. 

That the question of science and mind, or reason, is the dominant 
issue, is shown by the division of the work. It falls into three books; 
Book I deals with Reason and the Nature of Things; Book II with 
Reason in Natural Science; Book III, with Reason in Social Science. 
Book I is really concerned with establishing the right of reason; no 
substitute for reason can be accepted; reason must proceed by slow 
and certain steps, if it is to establish, as it should, a genuine philoso- 
phy. We cannot, as Hegel hoped, grasp with complete understanding, 
all that the Absolute contains; but we can patiently travel on the way 
from truth to truth. | 

In the present review, we cannot summarize the vast amount of 
material brought to bear for analysis in the three books which make 
up the volume; the number of topics touched upon is immense, and it 
is impossible in any succinct manner to indicate the general trend 
without doing injustice to the whole. Again and again we find a series 
of facts or scientific data assembled, all pointing in the direction in 
which the opponents of reason would have them lead, only to have 
Professor CoHEN block the path by a frontal attack. He lays down a 
dictum commanding the assent of reason; without stopping to sum- 


marize the evidence on which it rests, he allows it to stand by its own 


intrinsic power. The rivals of reason disappear; philosophy must 
rest its case on reason and rely on the greatest of all tools, the mind. 
Without apology, he casts modern nostrums to the refuse pile of out- 
worn playthings, and holds that the function of philosophy is not to 
confirm established prejudices, but to enable men to envisage the truth. 

Confining our attention to the First Book, Reason and the Nature 


of Things, we read much that is worthy of note, and no small number 


of statements of a kind to call for comment. He has discovered in 
modern thought an insurgence against reason; this is not surprising, 
for the rise of monism is necessarily an attack on intelligence. But just 
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as the assaults on dualism have always ended in failure, so too do they 
fail who offer substitutes for reason. That some of these substitutes 
have met with temporary success is nothing to their credit; the spread 
of literacy without the prolonged discipline on which aristocracies 
must depend for the maintenance of their powers and privileges has 
“ diluted the intellectual life and brought about a flabby popularity 
not conducive to rigorous reason.” The elements of this insurgence 
against reason are psychologism, cpumumameess empiricism, kineticism 
and the bad logic of skepticism. 

A man does not have to be an old fashioned traditionalist, nor a 
complete disbeliever in modern psychology, to relish the way in which 
these protesting lovers of ‘ hard facts’ are ranged with the romanticists, 
and allowed only a measure of ‘superficial truth’. The tables are 
turned on them; too long have they gloried in the downfall of reason 
as that which brought to an end slavery, persecution of witchcraft and 
heresy and the like; it was reason that achieved this result, and a 
warning is given that the “ eclipse of rationalism may bring these back 
in full force.’ We admire Mr. Couen for plainly requiring that the 
unconscious be kept back where it belongs, that is, in the unconcious, 
and that human effort regain the dignity of conscious striving. With- 
out denying the existence and proper scope of the unconscious, we are 
brought back to earth by the obvious fact that the existence of the 
dark does not diminish the value of the light. And when this romantic 
psychology is carried over into logic, we meet with men like F. S. C. 
Schiller, who write whole books to show that logic is an impossibility. 
It was high time that the vagaries of this entire school should be 
efficiently checked; Mr. CoHEN does it very well when he points out 
their fundamental confusion, viz., the failure to distinguish between 
logic and a description of the way in which we actually think. There 
is no doubt that psychologists have attempted to catalogue the short- 
cuts of thought; to label these with the name of logic is the same as 
giving intrinsic value to a slogan or trade name, no matter what be 
the quality of the article to which it is attached. In other words, the 
distinction between what is and what ought to be, between the descrip- 
tive and the normative points of view, simply cannot be escaped. To 
what Professor COHEN says here, we would add that those psychologists 
are simply mistaken who would tell a close thinker that his thought 
processes are independent of the science of logic. A description is 
not an evaluation; there may be a psychology of automobile driving, 
but it never yet revealed the name of the next town, nor taught the rules 
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of the road. Professor CoHEN reveals his attitude toward all connected 
_ with this school further on in his book (p. 93) where he deals with 
measurements and tests. He rightly objects to the ‘ uncritical way’ in 
which many educators speak of measuring “ intelligence.’ He sums 
up a real situation by saying that there is too much arrogance in con- 
demning certain people as of low intelligence because of such tests. 
His words are worthy of our attention. For despite the protests of 
those who maintain that in speaking of such a thing as ‘ general intelli- 
gence’, they mean nothing more than what these tests reveal, neverthe- 
less they are appropriating a word which has a very definite significance 
in ordinary language and which does not correspond in many cases with 
anything that a certain set of questions or a certain kind of perform- 
ance may manifest. Such tests may be a social convenience (resting ulti- 
mately on a mechanistic philosophy); that they are a genuine measure 
of intellectual capacity or of the intelligence of the individual is rightly 
denied. There is too much variation in results in individual cases, and 
the anticipated eventual outcome of the development of the individual 
is so frequently diverse from what was anticipated, that to erect a 
‘metaphysics on any such variable is irrational. We find Professor 
CoHEN here a protagonist of the good old days of sound common 
sense; there is no algebraic formula by which to determine what should 
constitute a liberal education; there is no way to know a man except 
to know him. | | 

The case against reason has also been urged from the standpoint of 
historicism. It would appear that the author has in mind in the first 
place the school of those who like Schiller, Goethe, Kant and Wilhelm 
von Humboldt romantically sang the praises of the far-flung brother- 
hood of man, only to see the narrow lines of patriotic nationalism 
establish themselves almost everywhere. But again he would seem to 
direct his shafts against the historical atomists or event philosophers 
who would exclude what Hegel called a philosophy, that is, the thought- 
ful consideration of history. We may here remark that by introducing 
considerations of this kind, the author has shown his determination to 
_ make of his philosophy a real synthetic study of all phases of reality, 
and not merely of epistemology or psychology. To regain its place 
in the field of science, this shackling of philosophy to one problem must 
be cast aside. It must enter life and affect life in all its phases. It must 
not sacrifice its right to criticize scientific method and scientific con- 
- @lusions, nor limit its investigations to superhuman mysteries nor to the 
indigestible shells from which physical science has picked the meat. 
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These men of the enlightenment who colored history with their pre- 
conceived theories are convicted of crypto-rationalism. They use 
_ reason to banish reason; they aim at showing the reasonability of un- 
reason. On page 13, in a very simple, yet fine, passage we are shown 
how difference and particularism can never supplant abstractions and 
universals. Abstractions and universal laws must enter into the study 
of history. For there is, as Aristotle says, no knowledge or significant — 
assertion with reference to any individual except in terms of abstrac- 
tions or universals. The evidence for realism is simple. For if what 
is abstract is unreal, then the detached and characterless individual is 
the worst of all abstractions and the most unreal. Perhaps Professor 
COHEN can win some respect for this idea; the New Scholastics have 
been repeating it for two generations without being able to drive it 
home to their opponents. In fact, we must credit him with some 
success, since John Dewey has expressed appreciation of this volume 
and concedes to its author “insight and power of lucid expression.” 
Applying to history the principle that the concrete individual involves 
and can only be interpreted by the universal principle, it is easily 
shown that even a monument is historical evidence only in the light of 
reason. How can any interpretation be given, or become intelligible, 
unless it is made by reason, and addressed to reason? The formal 
exclusion of reason always means its informal admission. 3 
In his remarks on empiricism, he again devastates the skeptical posi- . 
tion. In the first place, there were observation and experiment before 
the days of Lord Bacon. At this point he deals only with the ancient 
Greeks; we can perhaps excuse him for a lack of aquaintance with the 
work of the mediaevalists in this field. He might have called attention 
to the craftwork of the School of Chartres, or to the scientific endeavors 
of men like Albertus Magnus and Roger Bacon. He might have noted 
that it was the political phases of the Renaissance, the growth of 
nationalism, the wars, and finally the destruction which overwhelmed 
Europe in the wake of the Reformation which set back scientific 
advance for centuries. Apart from the Arabs, who are sometimes ' 
credited with all the achievements of mediaeval science, there was 
science in the Schools. No one can read, for example, Venerable Bede, 
without being struck by his devotedness to Pliny, by his observation 
of nature and the natural phenomena with which it was possible for 
him to become acquainted. A broad view of history will link the 
twentieth century rather to the twelfth or thirteenth than to any of the 


ages intervening. | 
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Apart from this, however, we find Professor CoHEN especially keen 
in his insistence that scientific discovery does not come to an empty 
head. He is no Cartesian, who believes that the way to knowledge, 
in this instance, scientific knowledge, is by establishing a cranial 
vacancy. In fact, the very opposite is true. Science as it now exists 
is largely a work of reason. How anyone could call so evident a dic- 
tum into question passes understanding. But men use mind to deny 
that there is mind, like they use language to assert that no language 
exists. We should add that Professor CoHEN in a footnote calls 
attention to the deficiency in the history of science; not sufficient stress 
has been laid on the antecedents of scientific discoveries. The ancient 
nomenclatures are unknown and the older scientists either unread or 
not understood. In any case, the revolt of empiricism against reason 
falls because of non-advertance to the very side of the issue which 
empiricists should set forth most clearly, viz., the facts. 

The kineticism of physics is also mere romance when it enters the 
camp of the ultimates. This is true of the doctrine of evolution itself. 
Where COHEN is using his weapons against the extravagant positions 
of philosophers who bursting in from physics have thought themselves 
at the end when they are only at the beginning, we are able to join 
him. With a fine gentility, he finds some of their queries ‘naive’. 
This is certainly a strong word to apply to those who have bounded 
out of their cradles and become strong men in one jump. But it is 
not without justification. For a man may be a master in his own line 
and a tyro when he enters another. They are led by romance; the love 
of motion has carried them on, and now they are beyond their depths. 
There is not the slightest danger that reason will ever conflict with 
facts; it is the leap from a few facts or new discoveries into the abyss 
of nothingness or nescience that brings the ery “ Reason has fled.” 
The spurts of the electrons and the dizzy dance of the atoms may set 
for a moment our poor brains in a whirl, but not even the Marathon, 
which has taken the place of the music of the spheres, is conceivable 
unless it has a starting point and a goal. This is a strain which one 
would enjoy continuing; it almost becomes satire; it is not however 
directed at the honest toiler in the laboratory, but at the charlatan who 
claims that without the use of reason he has solved the riddle of the 
universe. The philosophers of flux stand in this position; is it not 
they who with their idealism would give us motion without either a 
mover or a thing moved? Is it not they who would give us relation, 
without a term on either end? In all honesty we must cast them aside. 
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So far we have followed Professor COHEN through the early pages 
of his work. As defenders of reason, we have been ranged on his side. © 
When he begins to consider the rivals and substitutes for reason, his 
pen does not lose its skill, but, at times, the object of his attack is not 
so clear; there are points on which more light, or even correction, are 
necessary. Chapter two is divided into four sections: Authority, Pure 
Experience, Intuition, and Creative Imagination. These are con- 
sidered as ways of arriving at knowledge which propose themselves 
as fundamental, or as rendering the final answer to the question: What 
is the ultimate motive of certainty? Compared to reason, and sub- 
jected to the scrutiny of reason, they are all found wanting; if any 
are valid, it is only because back of them reason is found in their 
support. | 

Professor COHEN seems still to be a victim of the confusion which 
appears at times in the writings of St. Augustine, that is, he does not 
adequately distinguish between authority over action and authority 
over thought. Again, he does not properly draw the line between acting — 
against one’s conscience and acting against one’s best or most prudent 
judgment. Thus my view may be that to reach a certain city it will be 
best to follow road A; my instructions may be to follow road B; I go by — 
road B, and in so doing, I accept authority. However, I accept it, not 
as changing my opinion that road A would have been the better route, 
but as a matter of duty to my superior or the one whose wishes I am 
under contract to obey. If, however, my opinion about the choice of 
routes is not based on knowledge, to adhere to my view against infor- 
mation, for example, from the officials of the automobile club, would 
not be reason, but unreason. There are occasions when to yield to 
authority is not mere acceptance of custom, but is the highest reason. 
Again, the authority which claims to supervise my public action is 
quite different from the authority which asserts its ability and its right 
to enlighten my mind with objective truth. With St. Augustine, we 
may find the two converging in the authority of God; He can both issue 
his commands from Mt. Sinai, and also make known the secrets of His 
truth. It is obvious that right reason will find in His utterance or 
manifestation of Truth, backed by His infinite wisdom, the command 
also to yield assent to that Truth; His authority is in such a case not 
only that of a witness of supreme credibility, but of a ruler whose 
domination is above and over all. When He points out the road, the 
two authorities are combined. In human affairs it may be, and 
frequently is, different. It is a mere legalism to see in public authority 
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nothing more than a practical function, arising from the need of 
having controversies settled. In the light of knowledge, controversies 
would settle themselves; it is the right of enforcement against an 
‘unwilling or defeated appellant which is characteristic of the state. 
This right must reside in the state; otherwise no amount of custom, 
no unavoidable necessity of communal life could set it up. Reason 
cannot create it, at least human reason; reason must find it there. It 
is true that laws must be made and administered by men; nevertheless 
the mere will of a ruler, or of a majority, that some ordinance is 
thereby made law, does not, (as COHEN makes clear) guarantee that 
it is reason, and therefore, law. There is no escape from the fact that 
the individual reason must judge the moral rectitude of conformity or 
non-conformity with public ordinances; the protection against anarchy 
lies in the general possession by mankind of reason, which, when deal- 
ing with fundamentals, is individually infallible. This is really what 
Mr. CoHEN says: “ Authorities differ and in the end they cannot sup- 
port themselves without reason.” (p. 26) 

The statement made on page 28, “no church ean hope to attract think- 
ing people or keep them unless it makes an effort to substantiate some 
claims to truth in the court of reason” reminds one of what St. Paul 
said about rendering a reason for the faith that is in us. 

The author is impressed by the argument of De Maistre for papal 
infalhbility to the effect that practical affairs demand a supreme 
arbiter. But to his mind it fails because we can point to the existence 
of Protestant countries like England, Prussia and the United States. 
Why this should make the argument for infallibility fail, under any 
appeal to reason, is not clear. For certainly infallibility is not to be 
-eonfounded with prosperity, and even if it were, present world con- 
ditions would rather favor De Maistre. Papal infallibility certainly 
never claimed to be an index to business conditions; for that matter 
neither can reason, which seems to be the argument which Mr. CoHEN 
has just been at pains to establish. But he turns completely aside to 
pursue the issue between the Roman Church and the Anglican, and 
holds that any settlement of these claims must involve the facts of 
history. With a skepticism not common in his book, he then says that 
these at best are only probable, and that a claim to infallibility cannot 
rest on the basis of historic probabilities. He here is guilty of the 
fallacy of non causa pro causa; no one has ever rested the claim for | 
papal infallibility in general on the history of Anglican orders. Is it 
not rather that the arising of such cases make a supreme and infalli- 
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ble arbiter necessary? If reason demands certainty, and history, in a 
particular case yields only probability, is not an infallible authority 
exactly the requirement which reason demands? The claim of infalli- 
bility must rest on the superhuman; the most that history can show 
is that this claim has existed and that it has never defected. De 
Maistre’s argument is one for the reasonability of the claim, not for 
its actual existence. This must be verified in another way. < 
For generations the Catholic Church has been faced with the argu- 

ment drawn from the spread of Protestantism and the prosperity of 
Protestant countries. The eminent Spaniard, Balmes, once wrote a 
book, Catholicity and Protestantism Compared in their Effects upon 
the Civilization of Europe. Professor COHEN steps this old argument 
up to a rational assault on Christianity in general. He does this by 
appealing to the number of Christian peoples in Africa and the East 
who have gone over from Christianity to Islam. He holds that the 
line of reasoning (first followed by St. Augustine) to the effect that 
the spread of Christianity is itself a miracle is thereby destroyed. Of 
course, he is entitled to his view; but certainly the events preceding the 
age of Augustine and the explanation of the position of the Church at 
that time cannot be compared in any manner with the way in which, 
shortly after his death, the Church was wiped out in the very region 
over which he presided as bishop. Anyone can explain and account 
for the latter; it is the original spread of Christianity, and not its 
later sufferings and losses which border at least upon the miraculous. 
And somehow, the wordly wisdom with which (p. 22) Mr. CoHEN 
credits the Catholic Church, when one looks at the perils encountered 
and triumphed over in her long history, must approach the super- 
human and the unworldly, or other-worldly. 

To follow Professor CoHEN through his march across the camp of 
the traditionalists, the experts in science, the philosophers of pure 
experience and the intuitionalists would bring us into contact with 
many questions over which pure philosophy has. in great measure 
ceased to exercise authority; he deserves our sincere thanks for putting 
them back into philosophical discussion. The defenders of reason 
have been too timorous; they have yielded too readily to the cry of 
the utilitarian and have fainted before the practical improvements 
which have come from experimental investigation. Professor COHEN — 
does not hesitate to assail them and he finds weak spots in their armour. 
To relegate reason is to remove the personal self; Avenarius and Mach 


have undertaken to do this precise thing. Like the behaviorists, they 
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have elevated a method of investigation into a metaphysic. It is as if 
Columbus had confounded the New World with the ships by which he 
got there. They are at one with other monists in this; they not only 
burn their ships behind them, they assert that there were no ships. 

Among the variants of intuitionalism, some attention is given (p. 49) 
to the illative sense as developed by Cardinal Newman in his Grammar 
of Assent. With fine skill, Professor CoHEN detects what is at once 
the logical weakness and the felicitous illustrative power of this theory 
_of the Cardinal. The illative sense is a description of how minds act, 
not of the logical processes as formally developed. Active minds jump 
at fruitful inferences; we call this intuition, or, in social intercourse, 
we call it tact. But it is futile as an attack on logic or as a substitute 
for it. In this characterization of the illative sense, Professor COHEN’S 
judgment is sound. But I have always looked upon the illative sense 
as described by Newman, not as a means of arriving at conclusions 
which will establish a thesis in the metaphysical order, but as a way to 
arrive at an opinion which will morally justify action. There are times 
when we have to adhere to organizations or adapt ourselves to lines 
of conduct, on one side or another, by the urgent necessities of the — 
conditions which surround us. Frequently, there is neither time for 
nor even possibility of threshing the issue through the strict logical 
process. It is then the illative sense comes into its own. It is then 
what is called, in a special manner, judgment, as when we say, this 
man’s judgment is good. This is really a capacity to bring to bear all 
our previous knowledge, or such of it as is relevant, pass it in review 
in an instant, and from it, devise a method of action. For man must 
sometimes act, when he has no absolute certainty of the outcome. The 
illative sense is then the happy faculty of doing the right thing. Or 
even if a mistake is made, the fact that we have brought what judg- 
ment we have to bear upon the event, leaves us with the consciousness 
that no moral guilt attaches to us. We have not committed ourselves 
to pure chance; we have observed what the accumulated experience of 
our lives dictates. This is what I understand by the illative sense; and 
it is a fact that most persons in the majority of their actions, and all of 
us some of the time, are guided by this manner of conduct. In the 
last analysis, where ultimates are at stake, this self-justification for 
logical neglect, this philosophical sloth, is indefensible. 

_The review or examination here offered covers only a small part of 
the book which we set out to bring to our readers’ attention. That 
Professor CoHEN has achieved something which will redound to the 
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benefit of all philosophers, is evident from the scope of what is con- 
tained in the part which has thus far been subject to our study. We 
may mention, that he is one of the few defenders, outside the limited 
circle of the Scholastics, of the Aristotelian doctrine of matter and 
form. His views on matter, natural law, psychology and the social 
sciences deserve a special treatment. 
| Francis AUGUSTINE WALSH. 
The Catholic University of America. 


An Introduction to Philosophy. By WiLHELM JERUSALEM. (Authorized 
translation by CHartes F’. Sanpers). New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1932. Pp. xvii + 526. 


This is a revision of former editions, the first of which appeared in 
1910. The division is based on the problems of philosophy so that 
the work serves the combined purpose of a history and an introduction 
to philosophy. WILHELM JERUSALEM, Lecturer in Philosophy and Peda- 
gogy at the University of Vienna, lays down as the characteristic of 
his own philosophy the empirical viewpoint, the genetic, biological and 
social method. Those familiar with previous editions will find con- 
siderable enlargement in this new (tenth) edition, especially in the 
discussions of German social theory and some of the recent psycho- 
logical and scientific developments. The author believes that philosophy 
must not only be a consistent world-view, but also one that is adapted 
to satisfy the requirements of the understanding and the demands of 
the heart. This is rather romantic, but if we must call philosophy a 
world-view, we had as well put heart as well as intellect into it. There 
is an attraction in the term ‘ world-view’; it is, I suppose, an atavistic 
remnant of the thirteenth-century use of the word * seeing ’, the old 
analogy between vision and intellection. 

Monism is credited with stimulating thought, but, ontologically the 
decision is given to dualism and interaction. The composition of 
volition and movement is the prototype of all causality and the only — 
causal connection which we actually experience as it occurs, and is the 
source of all our judgments. While we may agree with this in part, 
it is too strong a commitment to voluntarism to satisfy a Scholastic. 

The treatment of the history of sociology is quite complete and, 
to students unacquainted with Husserl, Durkheim and other Continental 
writers, the: presentation of their doctrines in synoptical form and in 
the English language, will be very helpful. The author has a curious 
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treatment of St. Augustine’s De Civitate Dei on page 329 sq. He assigns 
to St. Augustine the opinion that the secular state, in the abstract, 
is the work of sin; it is opposed to the divine state, found in the 
Church. No such doctrine is found in St. Augustine. There seems 
to be a confusion here of ‘state’ as a condition of man as used in 
such phrases as ‘state of nature’, ‘state of original sin’, and ‘ state’ 
as the social organization. St. Augustine’s contention is that the Roman 
state, as a government, is not divine in the sense that it is the work 
of the pagan deities; he is not at all against the thesis that all 
authority, including that of the civil state, is from God. But that 
man is born in the state of sin, of original sin, is fundamental in his 
system. His grand conception of the City of God is more than a 
theory of polity. It is not that of a world government with the Pope 
as civil ruler; it is rather that of a mystical body whose members, 
_ making their Christian principles social, are also citizens of an earthly 
community whose rulers also are bound by the basic truths of moral 

Thomas Aquinas gets an episodical mention on page 190. But we 
have grown so accustomed to this kind of conspiracy of silence that 
we observe without astonishment that the Viennese professor has not 
mentioned Mercier even in the index. This may be one of the require- 
ments of the heart, as set down in the definition of philosophy given 
above; but it would seem to narrow the world-view to something like 
the leper’s squint. : 

Francis AUGUSTINE WALSH. 
The Catholic University of America. — 


_ Hegel, (Supplemento al Volume, XXIII, Rivista di filosofia neo-scolas- 
tica, Dicembre, 1931). Milan: Societa Editrice “ Vita e Pensiero,” 
1932. Pp. xv + 395. | 


The centenary of the death of Hegel has not passed without notice, 
especially in Italy. The land of Gioberti, Rosmini, Benedetto Croce 
and Gentile was not likely to fail to notice the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the death of the great idealist whose philosophy had con- 
tributed so much to the thought and the national spirit of the land. 
It is not surprising therefore that we find the two universities at Milan, 
the Royal University and the University of the Sacred Heart, com- 
memorating the event by special supplements to their philosophical 
publications. The December number of the Rivista di filosofia, pub- 
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lished by the Royal University, was composed entirely of articles de- 
voted to this subject. (Cfr. The New Scholasticism, July, 1932, p. 272) 
But this effort does not compare either in critical value or in historical 
appreciation with the volume issued under the direction of Dr. Gemelli. 
Future students of Hegelian trends will find this volume indispensable ; 
it is made up of original contributions, the fruit of careful thought 
and diligent research, and the writers are authorities in the field. 

The introduction is from the pen of Dr. Gemelli; there are nine 
essays in Italian, French, English and German. In the appendix, the 
Italian translation of the English and German essays is given; in the 
body of the volume they are printed in their original language. Among 
the contributors are Leslie Walker, Eric Przywara, A. Forest, Guido 
Gonella, and (for the United States), James H. Ryan, Rector of The 
Catholic University of America and Editor of The New Scholasticism. 
These writers have traced the rise and influence of Hegelianism in 
Great Britain, Germany, France and America. Dr. Leonida Gancikoff 
presents the article on Hegelianism in Russia. Carlo Mazzanti has 
written the historical account of Hegelianism in Italy; Dr. Joseph 
Engert, Guido Gonella and Vincenzo La Via supply critical estimations 
of various phases of Hegel’s philosophy. 

Dr. Gemelli explains why the Catholic University of Milan has under- 
taken a volume in commemoration of a philosopher so far removed 
from the line of traditional Scholasticism. The philosophy of being, 
as contained in Hegelian absolutism, is the antithesis of that offered 
by St. Thomas, yet in both philosophies the idea of being is a cardinal 
issue. Hegel has been the apostle of modern nationalism; his in- 
fluence has extended to the champions of narrow nationalistic pseudo- 
patriotism everywhere. His philosophy should be known, and its 
points of value rightly estimated and its errors singled out. 

From the standpoint of the history of philosophy (and of that 
peculiarly Hegelian subject, the philosophy of History), the contribu- - 
tions giving the account of Hegelianism in the nations, have an original 
value; never before has there been such thorough research and an 
accurate evaluation of the worldwide influence of a modern philosophy. 
“ Hegelianism in America” reveals the absolutist philosophy affecting 
persons who perhaps have never heard it named. From Emerson, 
Harris and the St. Louis group, to Royce and the personalists we find — 
it ramifying into education, athletics and literature, as well as pro- 
voking political and metaphysical speculation. Critics will agree with 
Dr. Ryan’s summary: “ American philosophers as a whole do not 
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take kindly to the transcendental assumptions of idealism. The im- 
plications of Hegelian logic have rather been matter for discussion 
than for belief. There are Hegelian elements in American education 
and political life; these latter would probably have come, had Hegel’s 
logic never been written.” 


Francis AUGUSTINE WALSH. 
The Catholic Unwersity of America. 


Fundamentals of Philosophy. By Water §S. GAMERTSFELDER and 
D. LuTHER Evans. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1930. Pp. 761. 


It is difficult to write of this work. It is exceptionally good and 
thorough in most parts, and yet in some parts rather deficient and 
disappointing. 

The book was written by two philosophers, but the duality of au- 
thorship in no way disturbs the unity of plan or concept. It is 
written from the standpoint of personalism, and might well be entitled: 
An Introduction to Personalism. The narrowness of view of the 
- propagandist is entirely absent from the discussion of philosophies 

which the writers do not favor. The book ‘is intended to provide text- 
book material for a thorough-going introductory course in philosophy ’ 
and the writers have most signally succeeded in making philosophical 
problems and solutions easily understood. It is written down to the 
intelligence of beginners, and yet it remains valuable to advanced 
students. One is relieved to feel all through the reading of the book 
that it has grown out of a long and intimate personal acquaintance 
with the problems of philosophy, and that it is not merely another 
compilation amateurishly manuscripted for the market. 

The general standpoint of the book is that “ philosophy is the pre- 
eminent instrument for the evaluation, unification, and justification of 
the higher interests of man. Philosophy criticizes, harmonizes the 
narrowness of outlook of the specialized mind.” ‘“ Science, morality, 
art, religion must be investigated individually and analytically, if their 
origin, nature and value are to be understood.” (p. vii) The authors 
stress the oneness of human knowledge and experience, and the concept 
most satisfactory for a sympathetic interpretation of man and the 
world is the concept of personality. | | 

The method followed is both historical and of the problem approach. 
- This method aims to give the technique for meeting the fundamental 
problems of philosophy. The student is made acquainted with the 
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works of the great thinkers, the outstanding interpreters of human 
experience. The origin and development of important philosophical doc- 

trines are therefore treated in sufficient detail. Additional references — 
for those who desire fuller information are given at the end of every 
chapter. Philosophy is the work of reason and not of memory, a 
matter of critical insight and not of blind acceptance, and the writers 
logically abstain from dogmatism while threading their way to Per- 
sonalism through a maze of systems which they patiently examine and 
reject. | | | 

The work is divided into four parts. Part I: The Place of Philoso- 
phy in the Community of Culture; Part Il: The Principles of Epis- 
temology and the Character of Experience; Part III: The Principles 
of Cosmology and the Nature of Reality; Part IV: The Principles of 
Axiology and the Problems of Personality. Each part is again sub-— 
divided into chapters, in which the whole field of philosophy is pretty 
well gone over. A Neo-Scholastic will find a great deal in this presenta- 
tion with which he is in perfect agreement, but there are also parts 
that he could not wholly accept. Personalism is a relativistic system 
or way of looking at reality, a system in which all things become 
‘persons’ and are appreciated from the standpoint of value. While 
value is undoubtedly one aspect of reality, the Scholastic predicates 
the absoluteness of reality at the same time. His outlook is therefore 
wider. While one can say that the things are for us what they are 
known as, we also hold that we know some things at least as they are in 
themselves, whether they have value for us or not. We are absolutes 
in existence which does not militate against the position that we are all 
entangled in a maze of superadded relations. The values that we see in 
things do not exhaust their reality. — 

However we could not quarrel with personalism. This book repre- 
sents a very sober exposition of this interesting viewpoint. We would 
however like to call attention to some defects that are defects even from — 
the personalistic point of view. It seems to us that ‘The Cultural Life 
of Mediaeval Man’, e.g., should not be based exclusively on Randall’s 
‘The Making of the Modern Mind.’ Modern scholars like De Wulf, 
Hertling, Bauemker, Ehrle, Grabmann and many others have shed a 
flood of light on the mediaeval man, and it is impossible to get a 
balanced, i.e., scientific view of the Middle Ages without consulting 
these authors. The authors of this book are not intentionally suppress-. 
ing facts: they are not acquainted with them. This lack of reliable in- 
formation sometimes leads them into error. For instance, (p. 13 ss.) 
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the orthodox mysticism of the Middle Ages is treated as one with 
Neo-Platonism and confounded with pantheistic mysticism generally. 
Otto is approvingly quoted to the effect that: “ a characteristic common 


to all types of Mysticism is the Identification, in different degrees of 


completeness, of the personal self with the transcendant Reality.” The 
orthodox mystic of the Middle Ages would repudiate the word ‘ identi- 
fication’ and substitute for it ‘union’. Also, unlike Plotinus, the 
mystics of the Middle Ages were not philosophical, but theological, 
individualistic and not pantheistic mystics. De Wulf (available in 
English translation) would have given the writers much- needed help. 
Again, in the chapter entitled ‘ Philosophy for Modern Thinkers’ we 
read: “Tradition, authority, and absolutism, which so much char- 
acterized the thought of the Middle Ages is set aside for free inquiry, 
criticism, and an appeal to the facts of physical and human nature.” - 
This is a- hoary prejudice that apparently has achieved immortality. 
The authors are undoubtedly confusing tradition and authority in 
matters of Faith with tradition in matters philosophical. The thir- 
teenth century broke very noticeably with the Augustinian tradition 
in philosophy, but not -with tradition in matters of revealed religion. 
There must be a difference somewhere, known apparently only to 
Scholastic writers, who however make no great effort to keep it a secret. 
When Thomas quotes Aristotle he does it in the same sense as we 
‘moderns’ do. He quotes Augustine and Plato, sometimes agreeing, 
sometimes disagreeing with them. He also shows a degree of originality 
and versatility, coupled with severe reasoning such as has not been 
seen in our land for generations. Thomas considers the argument from 
authority the least forceful (we repeat this with a yawn), and Albert 
and Bacon were anything but blind followers of authority. The 
‘supernatural’ as opposed to sense and reason was never considered 


a final criterion of philosophical truth. The Middle Ages do not ex- 


plain natural facts by theology, but, quite the contrary, they try with 
varying success to make understandable the dogmas of Faith with the 
aid of philosophy, which was after all the philosophy of Plato and 
of Aristotle, neither of them mediaeval theologians. There are two 
stubborn views of the Middle Ages that still need ‘debunking’: the 
one is that of the extreme Romanticist poets who write history and 
idealize all that is mediaeval, the other is the view of a vituperative 
Renaissance, several centuries old, that refuses to study this interesting 
period to escape revision of an unfavorable verdict. It is impossible 
to correct all misapprehensions, but we should like to give one more 
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quotation to show the lack of authoritative information at the command 
of the authors. On page 58 we read as follows: “In the Middle Ages 
the Roman Church was the guardian of science and religion, and even 
of philosophy .. . It is true that in many communities today, Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic, the Bible and the Church are the most 
- influential teachers on matters of science. In the thirteenth century 
a period just prior to the earliest beginning of the modern scientific 
movement, religion was differentiated from both science and philosophy. 
This separation was made by the theologians in the interest of religion. — 
Certain dogmas of the Church, such as the doctrine of the Trinity, 
Incarnation, Atonement, and Transubstantiation. could not be proved 
or demonstrated logically: they were held to be matters of revealed 
truth and proper subjects of faith. The objects and processes of nature, 
which were the proper study of science, were subject to different in- 
tellectual canons and principles. In consequence there appeared the 
doctrine of the twofold truth: that is, what may be true in science 
need not be true in religion. Science which deals with secondary causes, 
need not accord with religion, which deals with ultimate causes. This 
separation might not have been so serious in its consequences had the 
Church relinquished her control over scientific belief. But in the cen- 
turies that followed she discouraged the scientific study of nature: she 
rejected and opposed the Copernican astronomy; she persecuted 
scientific men like Galileo and Bruno who were studying and explaining 
nature empirically ete... .” This is the unkindest cut of all. The 
very principle of double truth which the Church never ceased to re- 
pudiate and condemn in the name of common sénse, as late as in the 
condemnation of modernism a few years back, a principle already 
applied by Philo and repristinated by the thirteenth-century anti-Scho- 
lastic Avveroists is here imputed to the Church. Similarly Calvin’s 
doctrine of the utter depravity of human nature becomes a mediaeval 
conviction. 

Pages like this one mar the excellence of the book. If the authors 
could find it in their hearts to study Scholastic sources as diligently 
as Scholastics delve into the findings of non-Scholastic writers, they 
could substitute knowledge for faith, and produce a scientific and very 
useful work. 

A. W. CENTNER. 


College Josephinum, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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Aspects of the New Scholastic Philosophy. Edited by CHaruzs A. 
Hart. New York: Benziger Bros., 1932. Pp. xi + 311. 


Fittingly to honor the Right Reverend Monsignor Edward A. Pace, 
Vice-Rector of the Catholic University of America and an Editor of 
this Review, on the occasion of his seventieth birthday, a group of his 
former pupils and close associates, at the suggestion and under the 
able editorship of CHartes A. Hart, have presented to him the present 
“testimonial volume of essays.” The volume differs from some similarly 
inspired literary ventures; firstly, because it has a value of its own, 
distinct from any extrinsic considerations, however noble; and secondly, 
because the subject of its graceful commendation richly deserves such 
a tribute. 3 

The achievements of Dr. Pace, summarized and extolled by Mon- 
signor James H. Ryan, Rector of The Catholic University, in an intro- 
ductory essay “Edward Aloysius Pace, Philosopher and Educator,” 


_ are so well known to the readers of this Review and indeed to the 


academic world generally as not to require enumeration here. How- 
ever, we may be permitted the observation that when: American Catho- 
he scholarship, now adolescent, comes finally to productive maturity, 
it will have gratefully to acknowledge Edward A. Pace, as one of its 
chief forebears. One can only regret with Monsignor Ryan that “ the 
exigencies of time and place and position; ... the urgent demands 


of the classroom and the laboratory; the office and the oratory ” have 


robbed Monsignor Pace “of the leisure so necessary for philosophic 
writing ”, while at the same time, thankfully acknowledging the gen- 
erous contributions which Dr. Pace has made, of talent and industry 
and zeal, to the cause of American Catholic culture. 

It is the express wish of the Editor that the present essays be re- 
ceived “not only as a mark of esteem for an eminent philosopher, 
psychologist and educator, whose guiding genius has left its mark upon 
the Catholic thought of America” but also as enriching “in some 
small way ... the respective spheres to which they belong.” We 
shall, therefore, attempt at least a partial appraisal of the volume, 
considered as a contribution to Neo-Scholastic literature. 

The variety of subject-matter offered is indicative of the scope of 
the Neo-Scholastic movement in this country and, therefore, is an 
object lesson to contemporary scholars of. the catholicity of the New 
Scholastic interests. However, for that very reason and also be- 
cause of its multiple authorship, individual readers will likely not find 
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all the essays equally to their taste nor to their requirements. The 
book is divided, with fair accuracy, into three parts, viz.: Essays 


Philosophical, Essays Psychological and Essays Educational, corre- 
sponding to the trinity of special academic interests of Dr. Pace. 


The names of the several authors of the essays are interesting: in the 
first group of nine essays, for instance, besides the secular clergy, 
represented by five priests, prominent in the American revival of 
Scholasticism, four distinct religious orders and congregations are repre- 
sented, not all of which are historically associated with the great days 
of Catholic philosophy. Surely, such a roll-call of Catholic philoso- 
phers i is distinctly encouraging, as indicating that even the newer con- 
gregations, although lacking the urge of a great tradition, may con- 
fidently be expected to contribute their share to the progress of the 
Leonine renaissance. In the second group of three “ Essays Psycho- 
logical ”, we find the names of Sister M. Rosa McDonough, Sisters of 
Mercy, St. Augustine’s Novitiate, Hartford, and Sister Mary, I. H. M., 
Marygrove College. Their presence, we think, gives a welcome and 
distinctly American tone to the book, which might afford surprise to 
European Scholastics but which simply re-emphasize for American 
readers the contributions that American Sisterhoods have made and 
will continue to make to American Catholic culture. 

Any attempt to summarize the separate essays must be unsatisfactory, 
representing, as they do, on the part of their several authors, an effort 
to concentrate the fruits of scholarly research. However, we shall 
hazard at least a few comments. 


Besides the already mentioned biographical sketch and appreciation : 


of Dr. Pace by Monsignor Ryan, Dr. Harr contributes a paper, entitled — 
“ Neo-Scholastic Philosophy in American Catholic Culture.” The ac- 
complishments of New Scholasticism in America are carefully examined 
and tabulated and directions are suggested for its future progress. 
Without minimizing present achievements, Dr. Harr wisely observes 
that, although “there are more than two hundred and fifty Catholic 
universities, colleges and major seminaries in the United States, each 
having courses of Scholastic philosophy available to the considerably 


more than one-hundred-thousand students whom they enroll.”, never-- 


theless, it is questionable whether “ Neo-Scholasticism in America 
has anything like the place in contemporary thought that it has in 
France or Belgium or Germany, or perhaps even in England.” Greater 


solidarity among the students of Scholastic philosophy in America, to 


be achieved through the American Catholic Philosophical Association, 
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and a more whole-hearted rapprochement with non-Scholastic philoso- 
phers is the prescription offered for the health and vigor of American 
Neo-Scholasticism. 

Father McCormick writes on “ The Significance of Suarez”, con- 
cluding that the great Jesuit “ exemplifies in his work the spirit that 
is needed for a fruitful revivifying of Scholasticism.” 

Dom Francis Augustine Walsh contributes what is perhaps the most 
important essay of the group, viz.: “The New Physics and Scho- 
lasticism.” So little has been published concerning the attitude of the 
New Scholasticism to the revolutionary developments in the empirical 
sciences, that one is very grateful for his brave, if not altogether 
complete, attempt properly to evaluate the new physics and accurately 
to interpret its findings in the great Scholastic synthesis. Almost one- 
half of the essay is devoted to an account of the chief tenets of the 
new physics, which are called “ mixture of fact and opinion” and to 
an accurate and detailed statement of the problems which these doc- 
trines present to the Neo-Scholastic. ‘“‘ The questions arising from 
theories of space and time” are deliberately set aside and the author 
devotes himself to a defense of “two portions of the Scholastic heri- 
tage ”, namely, the notion of substance, which is “ essential to Scho- 
lasticism ”, and the notion of incomplete substance, of matter and form, © 
which “at least as applied to physics, is integral in the Scholastic 
system.” In regard to the validity of the notion of substance, Father 
Walsh concludes that “all the data on light, sound, taste, or other 
senses; on possible relativity in judgments concerning space, time or 
distance; all the logic of the construct have not taken away the need 
for substance and the basic metaphysics of real being.” Scholasticism’s 
rejection of every form of monism is next insisted upon: “by the 
- creative act, creature, matter or spirit received real being of its own. 
... The creature was not God, but was of God and from God.” 
Finally, the hylomorphic composition of material substance is ex- 
pounded and defended. Dom Walsh, with a welcome ingenuity, finds 
proof for this Scholastic doctrine in the dictum of Sir James Jeans 
that “ the universe is running down ” as well as in Millikan’s insistence 
that “energy is ever renewed.” Teachers of cosmology will applaud 
Father Walsh’s effort to solve the “ difficulty . . . which to the Scho- 
lastic mind offers the greatest inconvenience ”; namely, “ how to apply 
the theory of permeating form to the infra-atomic structure or to 
decide whether the unit of matter which the form pervades is the 
molecule, the atom or something within the atom.” He offers a solution, 
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of which the following quotation may be considered the leading idea: 
“...if we add to the traditional account of substantial form a 
capacity for adapting itself to a diversified material structure, there 
is nothing whatever to prevent the application of the Thomistic system 
to the facts of the electronic theory of matter.” Granting such a 
capacity of adaptation in substantial forms and including the ether, 
contained within the limits of the orbits of the planetary, as well as 
nuclear, electrons, in the “atom-continuum”, we may say that the 
substantial form of an atom of hydrogen would, in Father Walsh’s 
hypothesis, be capable of, and would perform, the following offices: 


a) It would determine the Prime Matter of the electron, as a nega- 
tively-charged ‘ particle ’. 2a. 

b) It would determine the Prime Matter of the proton as a positively- 
charged ‘ particle’. | | 

c) It would determine the Prime Matter of the ether, included in the 
“ atom-continuum ”. | 

d) It would determine the atom, considered as a substantial unity 
to the substantial perfections of hydrogen and would, therefore, be 
the irreducible root-principle of the active properties of the electron, 
the proton, the ether and of the “ whole atom”. | 


In such wise, might we avoid the inconveniences of any theory of plu- 
rality of forms, which will probably always be suspect to close students 
of Thomistic metaphysics and psychology. Perhaps also, on such an 
hypothesis, we might rehabilitate the now commonly rejected argument 
in defense of hylomorphism from substantial change. Howere, if 
there be difficulties inherent in the postulate, even as applied to the 
comparatively simple structure of the hydrogen atom, such difficulties 
would appear to multiply when the postulate is applied to the mole- 
cules of compounds, in proportion as the scientist’s picture of the 
molecule as discreet atoms, which themselves are discontinuous, is more 
complicated than his picture of the atomic structure. The tentative 
character of some of Father Walsh’s conclusions, and his entire omis-— 
sion of any critical commentary on the new conceptions of space and 
time, would appear to emphasize the tardiness of Neo-Scholasticism 
in handling the difficulties presented by the new physics. One is 
aware that the scientists have not, by any means, spoken their last. 
word and Neo-Scholastics ought indeed to be cautious and not pre- 
maturely espouse a position that later developments will render un- 
tenable. And yet withal, admitting that it is in physics that the most 
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significant progress of modern science is being achieved, one wishes 
that the reactions of Neo-Scholastic thinkers to the new physics were 
more articulate. 

The next essay in order of appearance is by Leo R. Ward. It isa 
carefully written appraisal of the new humanism, called: “The New 
Humanism and Standards.” One is glad to find a discussion of 
humanism in a volume of essays by American Scholastics, humanism 
being chiefly of American origin. His conclusion is friendly to the 
new humanism. He writes: “ We think that, in the face of certain 
conditions in the world of thought and practice, one is not obliged 
to offer an apology for the existence of the new humanism; and we 
would say that its point of view, instead of being called negative, 
an old error, dated, and the enemy of progress, might be examined.” 

Edward F. Murphy offers a splendidly documented and remarkably 
complete discussion of “ The Purpose of the State.” The genius of 
Aquinas is aptly enlisted in the solution of problems that must have a 
large interest for men of these times of economic stress and political 
unrest. 

Gerald B. Phelan gives us an admirable exegetical study of Thomistiec 

texts on the beautiful, entitled: “The Concept of Beauty in St. 
Thomas Aquinas”, appending to his essay a list of “fontes.” The 
“intransigent objectivism” of St. Thomas’ concept of the beautiful; 
“the role of the perceiving subject in the apprehension of the beauti- 
ful”; the transcendental character of beauty (Being, Truth, and 
Goodness, are the three constituents of beauty) are the points em- 
Matthew Schumacher writes on “ The Knowableness of God.” The 
essay is a digest of a book which Dr. Schumacher wrote “some 
years ago.” The book was inspired by the belief that any discussion 
of the proofs for God’s existence might usefully be premised by an 
exposition and defense of the Thomistic theory of knowledge. No one, 
who properly understands Dr. Schumacher’s essay, will glibly dis- 
miss the theistic philosophy after the smug manner of modern Kant- 
ists, nor take refuge in the easy accusation that the God of St. Thomas 
is anthropomorphic. 

‘Fulton J. Sheen offers a valuable essay on “The Modern Idea of 
God.” Students of his previously published volumes: God and In- 
telligence and Religion without God, (the first of which Dr. Harr 
ealls elsewhere in this volume “the most distinguished monograph 
from American Catholic circles and a work of first-rate importance 
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for philosophy in Europe as well as in America”) will likely not 
find anything new in his present work. However, it gives evidence of 
that mastery of his subject for which he is justly renowned. | 

The “ Essays Psychological ” will likely have only a limited appeal, 
being written for professional psychologists, in their own technical 
language. The first is contributed by one who is an acknowledged 
authority in this field, Thomas Verner Moore. It is a study of “ The 
Analysis of Association by its Equational Constants.” The past per- 
formances of its learned author guarantee its value. 

Sister M. Rosa McDonough writes on “ Character and Body Build 
in Children”, and Sister Mary on “The Moral Development of 
Children.” 

The first of the two “ Essays Educational ” is contributed by Thoma 
J. Shahan. It is an historical study of “ Mediaeval Education ” from 
the eighth to the tenth centuries. Written in the fine style with which 
the name of its Most Reverend Author was associated, it is characterized 
also by the rich, full erudition that one expects to find in his work. 

An essay by George Johnson on “ The Need for a Catholic Philoso- 
phy of Education ” concludes the volume. Dr. Johnson shrewdly re- 
fuses simply to eulogize our Catholic system of education in the United 
States but vigorously indicts our schools for slavish imitation of secular _ 
institutions and pleas for the establishment of “a definite, practical 
working philosophy of Catholic education” that will speed the day, — 
long desired, when our educational program will be developed “in 
thorough consonance with the faith that is in us.” One hears fre- 
quently similar criticisms of our Catholic schools and the hope would 
appear to be justified that, in due course, something genuinely and 
effectively constructive will emerge. 

The book is provided with a serviceable index. 


JOHN G. McMENAMIN. 


St. Gabriel’s Monastery, 
Brighton, Mass. 


Il Problema della Metaphysica Platonica. By Ernesto Grasst. Bari: 
Gius. Laterza & Figli, 1932. Pp. 227. | 


The renaissance in a measure of the spirit of ancient glory in Italy 
has revived the question of a return to ancient philosophers and to new 
examinations of their views. But it has been common for modern 
writers when looking for an opponent among the ancients, to find in 
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Plato one with whose opinions they can wrestle to their own advantage 
and to the overthrow of the much discussed Master of the Academy. His 
name has been traditionally linked with an extreme idealism; the present 
work proposes to look into this traditional teaching, and especially on 
the basis of the Menon to scrutinize its validity. The work is dedicated 
to Martin Heidegger, of Freiburg in Breslau, upon whom, in their 
association at the University, ERNESTO GRassI looks as a master. The 
Greek text used is that of Hermann, published at Leipzig, 1922; in 
general, the translation of Zambaldi (Bari, 1927) is followed, except 
where a difference in interpretation requires a change in translation. 
Plato sought to overcome the objections of the sophists and to 
establish knowledge on an objective and certain foundation. The great 
issue is the part that memory plays in the system of Plato. Did he 
‘really appeal to memory? Or did he merely propose it, and leave the 
question unanswered? For our reply, we must closely study the precise 
meaning of each term in Platonic thought. In this regard, it is to be 
noted that many have neglected the implicit structure and architecture 
of the Platonic dialogue. This structure turns about the discussion of 
an opinion arrived at by simple reflection, and whether it will continue 
to hold, after it has been systematically traced to its origin and rede- 
veloped. The first three chapters are devoted to an analytical study of 
the Menon, to bring out the implicit structure of this dialogue. “ From 
what source does virtue arise”, is the question proposed by Menon. To 
answer this, Socrates shows that we must first know what virtue is. 
We must establish a principle of determination. Thus an issue is 
established, and Plato sets before us the problem of an explicit affirma- 
tion. The remainder of the dialogue then proceeds to bring forth this. 
principle and set it up by the very process by which it is brought forth. 
The determination of the ‘ eidos’ or image, or rather, form, of being 
is given us in the beginning. This brings us to an ‘aporia’. In what 
manner can we solve the opposition of the two conceptions, the Socratic 
and the sophistic? The theory of truth of the one is reflective and 
involves research; that of the other appeals to immediate consciousness 
and is the negation of research. How can we search for the unknown? 
Plato maintains that we can. Just as we can try to recall something 
forgotten, so we search for the unknown. The theory of reminiscence, 
from which immortality is a consequence, has a religious value; but this 
value is only introductory; its real value is metaphysical. Truth does 
lie as a bundle of unknown reality wrapped up in the soul, a sum of 
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things to be known; this interpretation of Plato, common enough, is 
erroneous. To know, to see the truth, is really to recall, in so far as it 
signifies the process of research, in which every step corresponds to a 
manifestation of truth. It is a memory because then it draws truth out 
ot the depths of the soul. Thus the theory of reminiscence is the clari- 
fication of the absoluteness of the process of research. Nathorp and 
Hegel failed to grasp that this research is a recovery of what is already 
at its core, viz., the knowledge process is a process of recalling, of 
bringing real being out of the soul. By this means we are brought 
to the metaphysical determination of being. We find being as real, and 
being as known; particular being and being as a whole, or universal. 
The one is seen in opinion, the other, in science. Ultimately, virtue 
must rest on the manifestation of being, not illusory, but stable and 
true. 

Two appendices bring the volume to a close. The first deals with 
Blondel’s interpretation of St. Augustine; Blondel finds Augustine in 
opposition to Plato. But Blondel is under the influence of the 
historian’s Plato, and the traditional views assigned by writers of 
philosophy to him. The second appendix deals with the return to the 
classics and the pedagogical value of Platonic philosophy. It means a 
return to notion of educere, to bring into act the process of knowledge. 

To the production of this book, the author has brought an Italian 
spirit with a German instinct for detailed research. His work will 
stand as a contribution of note; and in the revival of the study of 
ancient philosophies, the clue which he has given to the interpretation 
of the Menon must hereafter be kept in mind in the difficult effort now 
being made to define the terms and grasp the real thought of the other 
dialogues. 

| Francis AUGUSTINE WALSH. 
The Catholic University of America. . 


CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEWS AND 
BOOK NOTES | 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXIX, No. 9: April 28, 1932. 

Raphael Demos: On Persuasion. A rambling article on logic, meta- 
physics, science, and philosophy. J. R. Kantor: Logic and Superstition, 
and Wendell T. Bush: Superstition and Logic. These articles are criti- 
cisms based on the work. of Lesser, presented in The Journal of Philosophy 
(Vol. XXVIII, pp. 617-628). Kantor holds that Lesser stops short in his 
emphasis upon cultural background. Bush finds himself in agreement 
with Lesser. The whole is a study of where superstition ends and logic 
begins, or of the question: Is a logical deduction from a superstitious 
belief to be classed as superstition? A. Ushenko: The Final Solution of 
Zeno’s Paradox of the Race. The solution depends on an “ unless,” i.e., 
unless the theory of relativity is wrong. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXIX, No. 11: May 26, 1932. 

George Santayana: The Prestige of the Infinite. In this article the 
author theorizes about the infinite. A. Cornelius Benjamin: Report of 
the Thirty-Third Annual Meeting of the Western Division of the American 
_ Philosophical Association. Summed up in the words: “In many respects, 
_ it was just another meeting.” 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXIX, No. 12: June 9, 1932. 


L. Susan Stebbing: Substances, Events, and Facts. Agreeing with 
Wittgenstein, this author holds that the world is a totality of facts, not 
of things, and that metaphysics is primarily concerned with the analysis 
of facts. But Broad is wrong in maintaining that a thing is simply a 
long event. Nor is Russell wholly right in saying that a thing is a group 
of events. After stating the requisites for substance, the author concludes 
that we can say: “This desk is a substance.” 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXIX, No. 13: June 23. 1932. 

Arthur 0. Lovejoy: Dualisms Good and Bad (II). The author con- 
tinues his study of dualism, good and bad. He argues decisively against 
the objective relativism of Mr. Murphy. 


The Philosophical Review—Vol. XLI, No. 3: May, 1932. (Hegel Cen- 
tenary Number.) | | 

Sidney Hook: The Contemporary Significance of Hegel’s Philosophy. 
Hegel’s conception of philosophy, his dialectic and objectivism, his notion 
of process and his theory of objective mind are scrutinized, and the de- 
pendence of certain contemporary philosophers upon these theories is 
pointed out. Hegel stimulated philosophy both by provoking opposition 
and by acquiring adherents who developed his system in one or other of 
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its phases. The evolution of German idealism from Kant to Hegel illus- 


trates the maxim that a difference in degree ultimately produces a dif- 
ference in kind. Hegel saw in every actual thing a co-existence of con- 
trary determination. But the ‘secret’ of Hegel still remains. George 
H. Sabine: Hegel’s Political Philosophy. Hegel’s philosophy is intelligible 
when confronted with the political problems of the Germany of his time. 
With him, government must precede freedom. He confuses his system 
by his tendency to represent the state as embodying the highest ethical 
values. Morris R. Cohen: Hegel’s Relationalism. In the realm of thought, 
Hegel is still alive, perhaps too much so. He still fashions our concepts 
of the history of social institutions, art, religion, and philosophy. His 
logical method was necessarily involved in his metaphysical spiritualism. 
He has been called a panlogist and an irrationalist. His viewpoint of the 
history of philosophy revolutionized that study. But he fails by leaving 
out individual men and by identifying local contingencies, such as the 
Prussian monarchy, with the universal absolute spirit. His philosophy is 
a synthesis of the romantic movement, and its aphorisms often either 
mean nothing or require a special definition of term. Hegel has shown 
the self-contradiction of pure empiricism; the limitations of rationalism 
must also be conceded. 


The Personalist—Vol. XIII, No. 3: July, 1932. 

Ralph Tyler Flewelling: The Present Dilemma of Civilization. The 
struggle of the individual and society has reached a crisis. Freedom of 
the will has been attacked, and respect for law is at a low ebb. Educa- 
tion has become a wild vocationalism, and religion is in danger. But there 
is promise of a new and better world. F.C. S. Schiller: The Metaphysics 
of Change. The author defends the fact of change. In fact, when we 
add a predicate to a subject, the subject is changed. The old physical 
science has gone and a new evolution succeeded. William Allison Shimer: 
Recent Physics and Esthetics. Implications of recent physics for esthetics. 
Physics is looking beyond itself. It touches the problem of freedom. The 
evidence of freedom is the effective cause of perception of esthetic value. 
Science, in refusing to make a picture of the world, is retreating to what 
is really picturable. Willard Brown Thorp: Mechanism or Personalism. 
Something is conceded to the mechanistic view but personal relations are 
most important. — | 


The International Journal of Ethics—Vol. XLII, No. 4: July, 1932. 
Felix S. Cohen: The Subject Matter of Ethical Science. After dis- 
cussing the possibility of ethical science, the conclusion is reached that 
only by creating such a science is its possibility established. Scientific 
method must be applied. Hypothesis must be developed and tested in the 
light of the facts of moral perception. Right, wrong, duty, etc. can be 
defined without introducing any ethical notion other than that involved 
in the concept good. Good may mean either intrinsically good or pro- 
duction of what is intrinsically good. When we speak of ‘ better,’ we must 
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consider events not as isolated units but in a logical conjunction. The 
author then gives a summary in the notation of mathematical logic of 
his analysis of ethical concepts. But he hands the problem of criteria 
of intrinsic goodness to the artists and poets. D. A. Barker: Katharsis: 
An Inquiry. As described by Aristotle, katharsis is an experience pro- 
duced by tragedy and by many other things. A number of instances of 
katharsis produced by music, nature, religion, and even the solution of 
mathematical problems are brought forward. Katharsis is first an escape; 
then an escape plus a solution. A third must be added: we escape from 
ourselves to a union with some greater whole. Herbert M. Morais: Deism 
in Revolutionary America (1763-89). The American Masonic movement 
was couched in deistic language. The Deity was the “Great Architect 
and Governor of the Universe” ... “our Supreme Master.” English and 
French deistic literature affected American thought. An examination of 
the journals of the period shows the deistic influence in articles and com- 
munications. But deism was severely criticized and finally disappeared. 


The Monist—Vol. XLII, No. 2: April, 1932. 

Henry Margenau: Probability and Causality in Quantum Physics. The 
view is prevalent among mathematical physicists that all predications 
about nature are probability statements. This is destructive of causality. 
_ Following the work of Von Mises, it is shown that the calculus of proba- 
bility does not supplant experiment; nor is it possible to construct the 
elements of experience out of a priori data. Peter A. Carmichael: Logic 
and Scientific Law. The fundamental principles of science are an axiom 
of logic in disguise; science, in so far as it depends on these principles, 
is an elaboration of formal logic. Logic is indispensable; nor is there 
any strictly new logic, nor can any substitute be offered. Foster P. Bos- 
well: Explanation, Science and Forms. What is meant when we say a 
thing is explained is not clearly understood. Fate was accepted as ex- 
planation by the Greeks. Locke, Berkeley, and Hume spent their time 
_ on the means of knowledge rather than on the nature of ‘objects. But 
forms or patterns are all that we should expect to get. Form, as Aris- 
totle said, is the real object of every quest for explanation. A. Ushenko: 
Fact and Event. An attempt to differentiate fact and event, under the 
assumptions of the event philosophy. The fact adds existential import. 
W. C. George: The Unit of Life. A pantheistic effort to raise the unit of 
life from the cell to the universe. A study in symbolic logic; an ex- 
istential element must be found in the square of opposition; otherwise, 
it is incorrect. Henry Bradford Smith: On the Construction of a Logic 
in which Inclusion has. the Meaning of the Species-Genus Relation; On 
the Relation of the Aristotelean Algebra to that of Boole-Schroeder; On 
the Derivation of Aristotelean. Algebra from the Properties of a Hamil- 
tonian Set. In three articles the author illustrates how the. ordinary logic 
would appear when expressed in the symbolic form so frequently used 
by moderns. Most interesting is the study of the relation of the Aristo- 
telean algebra to that of Boole-Schroeder. 
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The Monist—Vol. XLII, No. 3: July, 1932. 


Charles W. Morris: Truth, Action and Verification. The pragmatic 
position must be clarified by distinguishing between behavior predicted, 
leading to advantageous results, and experiments which lead only to the 
verification of the prediction. Chester Townsend Ruddick: On the Con- 
tingency of Natural Law. Our knowledge of nature may or may not be 
what nature really is. It involves perceptions, experiments, and inac- 
curacies. If nature is mechanical, a complete knowledge of its laws would 
make prediction universally possible. Our knowledge rests on probabilities. 
Perhaps chance itself is a law of nature. In the last analysis it is im- 
possible to affirm or deny the statement that all physical phenomena are 
explained mechanically. The law of causality is not found in nature; 
it is something to be imposed on it, if needed at all. Paul Gastwirth: 
The Hypothesis of Reducibility. This hypothesis should be termed formal, 
although not deduced. It can be symbolically stated. It contains a 
paradox, but Dr. Weiss’ paradox is no paradox at all. E. Y. Melekian: 
Nietzsche and the Problem of Democracy. An extended study of Nietzsche, 
treating first of his personality as a writer. The democratic way of 
life, with Christianity as the religion of love and universal peace, rests 
on the philosophy of slaves. The road must be opened for the aristocracy 
of the superman. The ‘ Will to Power’ means destruction of the weak 
and the loss of all values arising from sympathy and love. Nietzsche’s . 
philosophy is admirable in so far as it endorses courage and heroism. 
His real merit is not in his ethics, but in his art; not in his philosophy, 


but in his poetry. 


Psychological Review—Vol. 39, No. 3: May, 1932. 

Carl M. White: The Categories of Substance, Cause and Function in 
Freud’s Psychology. Freud set aside physiology and remained in the 
psychology of the unconscious. Freud’s metapsychology is not a complete 
and coherent system. Without his metaphors it is scarcely. intelligible. 
- While his attention is turned toward the unconscious, ‘ideas’ seem to 
slip in as substantive entities. They are indestructible and possess energy 
of their own. The most important lesson he has to teach is that man, 
at any moment of his life from birth to death, is the product of his past. 
The category of substance is embarrassing to Freud; his insistence is 
rather on function as a mode of operation. He substitutes psychic sub- 
stance for somatic substance in an unsatisfactory manner. John H. 
McFadden: The Will-O’-The-Wisp “ Intelligence.” The word ‘ intelligence ’ 
is confusing in use. It would be better to consider more critically the 
behavior of an individual as behavior. F. M. Gregg: Materializing the 
Ghost of Koehler’s Gestalt Psychology. Gestalt must be converted into 
an equilibrium of mota adjustments or initial excitations of movement 
system. 


Psychological Review—Vol. 39, No. 4: July, 1932. 
H. M. Johnson: Some Follies of ‘Emancipated’ Psychology. An argu- 
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ment against the so-called emancipation of psychology from philosophy. 
Truth and falsity must have standards; under modern psychological 
standards inference arrived at by equivocation would be valid. Modern 
psychology contains many spurious generalizations. Of these, a number 
of instances are cited and examined. R. C. Tryon: Multiple Factors Vs. 
Two Factors as Determiners of Abilities. An examination of certain 
theories about the variation in abilities. The vanishing of the tetrads 
is no proof of the two-factor theory. Ten studies are examined to show 
the need of multiple factors. There is no shred of evidence to justify 
clinging to the g’s and s’s of the two-factor theorists. John A, McGeogh: 
Forgetting and the Law of Disuse. The law of disuse, formulated by 
Thorndike, does not account for the pervasive and systematically im- 
portant phenomena of forgetting. The study of forgetting holds much 
of importance for the psychologist. The necessary conditions of forgetting 
are interpolated activities and altered stimulating conditions; disuse is 
important only in that it gives the primary conditions an opportunity 
to act. 


The Journal of Applied Psychology—Vol. XVI, No. 2: April, 1932. 

W. V. Bingham: Reliability, Validity and Dependability. The relia- 
bility of a test is its self-correlation. The validity is the closeness of its 
correlation with the chosen criterion. Dependability is small unless the 
co-efficients of reliability and validity are high. A co-efficient of .60 is 
actually not sixty per cent, but only twenty per cent as valid as a perfect 
test. Harry C. Steinmetz: Measuring Ability to Fake Occupational In- 
terest. An account of some experiments at Stanford and among students 
of San Mateo College. It was shown that students are able to improve 
their score markedly when they try, and this is inversely related to the 
time score. Howard P. Longstaff: Analysis of Some Factors Conditioning 
Learning in General Psychology (II). A study of certain factors in learn- 
ing. A comparison was made of results from the straight lecture method 
and the lecture-quiz method. No decided advantage was shown for either. 
_ The need for further experiment is stated, and recommendations made for 
the division of student groups. Students favor the lecture method for 
the introductory course in psychology and prefer large lecture sections 
to small. | 


The Journal of Applied Psychology—Vol. XVI, No. 3: June, 1932. 
John Ruskin Dyer: Sources and Permanence of Vocational Interests of 
College Men. A study of one hundred and one cases yielded the conclusion 
that hobbies and boyhood occupations are vital instruments of vocational 
selection. Vocational choices are made in every college year. Decisions 
based on family tradition, etc. should be subjected to close scrutiny. While 
there is a high degree of permanence in vocational choices, the college 
graduate can change from one vocation to another with comparative ease. 
Donald A. Laird: How the Consumer Estimates Quality by Subconscious 
Sensory Impressions. He rarely has a technical basis for his judgment. 
An account of an experiment in which it was sought to discover how the 
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ordinary person is influenced in deciding about quality. Edward L. Thorn- 
dike: The Significance of Responses in the Free Association Test. An 
examination of fifty records of a free association test, with certain sug- 
gested interpretations. Thus, if ‘afraid’ brings the response ‘dark’, 
it is more likely to mean that the meaning of the word was learned in 
connection with the dark, than that the individual now fears the dark. 


Philosophy—Vol. VII, No. 27: July, 1932. 

C. F. D’Arcy: Theism and Recent Philosophical Speculation. The specu- 
lation considered is that which rests on modern science; Bergson, Jeans, 
Lloyd Morgan, Bertrand Russell, Alexander. Science rightly understood 
manifests universal purpose and, therefore, a personal God. Ian Gallie: 
Oxford Moralists. Oxford philosophers have, in recent years, contributed 
to the theory of conduct; Prichard, Ross, Joseph have been caught by an 
epistemological difficulty; Mr. Joseph makes goodness not a quality but 
a system. J. Johnstone: Entropy and Evolution. <A very enlightening 
article. V. Burdwood Evans: The Aquinate Proofs of the Existence of 
God. The intellectual strength of a thinker such as St. Thomas is now 
universally recognized. But Thomas does not convince the twentieth 
century because the scientific assumptions have changed. We no longer 
look for a personal being to account for order, but find it in mathematical 
equations. -James Drever: The Present Position in Psychology. There 
has been a marked expansion, due to experimental psychology and biology. 
An attempt is made to unify the various schools. 


Rivista di filosofia—Anno XXIII, N. 2: Aprile—Guigno, 1932. 

E. Morselli: La nostra inquietudine. Our present unrest. A study of — 
the philosophies contributing to the existing world situation. German 
phenomenology, in which consciousness is all and the world nothing, which 
flies from reality and puts individual existence a mere delusion from which 
death is an escape, by its opposition to Latin civilization is a real cause 
of agitation. But perhaps the contrast will stimulate the Latins, and 
lead to a higher peace. G. Capone Braga: II] problema del rapporto fra 
le anime individuali e ’anima divina dell’universo nella filosofia di Plotino. 
A study in Plotinus. The problem of harmonizing the existence of the 
individual soul with the reality of the divine was attacked by Plotinus. 
The author, instead of adhering to his problem, wanders through the 
philosophy of the ages, and offers a solution, either pantheism or pluralistic — 
spiritualism. CC. Goretti: Sul valore della distinzione fra legge a norma. 
On the validity of the distinction between ‘norm’ and ‘law.’ Norm has 
an ideal value; norms are relative; the supreme law is the exigency for 
unity which flows from the human spirit. 


Rivista di filosofia—Anno XXIII, N. 3: Luglio—-Settembre, 1932. 

R. Mondolfo: Discutendo il problema dei caratteri differenziali tra filoso- 
fia antica e moderna. Characteristic differences between ancient and modern 
philosophy. The unity of nature and spirit is not to be assumed as the 
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starting-point of Greek philosophy. There was a dualistic mysticism and 
a consciousness of sin. The knowledge problem did not reach the develop- 
ment among the Greeks which it attained under Locke, Berkeley, Hume, 
Kant, and the moderns. The cynics emphasized the contrast between the 
individual and the state, and posited natural rights against the natural 
law of the stoics and sophists. There is no absolute antithesis between 
ancient and modern philosophy, save that of the germinal to the more 


fully developed. F. Federici: Heinrich Rickert, A study of the philoso- 
phy of Heinrich Rickert. Rickert, a list of whose works is appended to 


the article, wrote extensively on problems of logic, history, and ontology. 
He found that the forms of consciousness are diversified; metaphysics, 
the science of real being is not as extensive as ontology, which embraces 
all forms. 3 


Rivista di filosofia neo-scolastica—Anno XXIV, Fase. II: Marzo, 1932. 

Amato Masnovo: Riprendendo il problema criteriologico. To the volume 
dedicated.to Joseph Geyser, on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday, and 
entitled Philosophia perennis, Etienne Gilson has contributed a discussion 
of certain questions of epistemology. Masnovo finds some merit in the 
position which he takes, but finds it tainted with pragmatism. Michele 
Fatta: La quantita continua dell’individuo materiale e l’individualita. The 
author examines some of the theories of contemporary physics and dis- 
cusses the problems arising from them and affecting the Aristotelian- 
Thomistic theory of matter. Scholasticism posits a continuum; in modern 
science, this remains, if not in the electron, then in the proton, or in the 
ether, or in the ether-space. Amato Masnovo: Alberto Magno e la polem- 
ica averroistica. Aquinas and Albertus were of one mind in this matter; 
if anything, Albertus is in advance of his great pupil in combatting 
Averroism. 


Rivista di filosofia neo-scolastica—Anno XXIV, Fase. III: Giugno, 1932. 
L. Gancikoff: Critica dello schematismo trascendentale in Kant. A 


critique of Kant’s transcendental schematism. This appears to be the 
-central problem in Kantian thought. From the experience of phenomena, 


Kant would give his a priori synthesis real significance. But in this effort, | 
he fails. M. Pignatelli: L’ascesa a Dio nelle Confessioni di S. Agostino. 
A difference appears in Books VII and X. The dialectical procedure is 
the same, but the argument on the divine nature is built in the one case 
on the intellect, and in the other, on sensible experience. F, Olgiati: 
Problemi giuridici e problemi filosofici. His study of juridical problems 


in relation to philosophy continues. In this article he shows that the 


issue reduces itself to the value of the concept of law, and of the scientific 
concept in general. The juridical concept is purely scientific, and must 
not be confused with the abstract concept of antiquity, nor with the 


purely historical concept of modern times. 


Philosophisches Jahrbuch—Band 45, Heft 2: April, 1932. 
Caspar Nink: Grundbegriffe der Philosophie Martin Heideggers. The 
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philosophy of Heidegger has taken sufficient shape to indicate what de- 
tailed development may be expected. The fundamentals of his thought 
are worked out in clear relief. It is on one of these fundamentals that 
he differs from, and as a consequence, takes exception to the Aristotelian- 
Scholastic tradition. He does not think that being can be described in 
terms of being (ontisches). His idea of substance is evidently the fruit 
of the phenomenological method. In this new orientation of basic philo- 
sophical concepts Heidegger believes that he is answering difficulties in- 
herent in the Aristotelian-Scholastic scheme of ontology. It is the writer’s 
contention that none of these problems was unknown to the Scholastics 
or to Aristotle, but that Heidegger’s exposition of these concepts is by 
no means fundamental and it will be impossible for him logically to build 
any further philosophical structure upon them. Joseph Engert: Das 
Prinzip des Zureichenden Grundes. This concludes a series of articles 
showing the function of the principle of sufficient reason in the operation | 
of logic and the acquisition of knowledge. V. Reiner Haehling v. Lan- 
zenauer: Die Philosophie und ihr Problem. This article likewise concludes 
a series on the problems of philosophy. It takes up the question of 
contradiction and the reduction of contradictories, examining the expres- 
sion, fact and basis of contradiction. Wilhelm Keilbach: Zu Husserls 
phaenomenologischem Gottesbegriff. A critical study of Husserl’s attempt 
to formulate an idea of God on the basis of a purely phenomenological 
philosophy. The phenomenology of Husserl is in the Kantian sense pure 
a priorism and as such can never be expected to furnish an objectively 
scientific proof for the existence of God. 


Scholastik—VII Jahrgang, Heft 2: April, 1932. _ 

August Brunner: Zur Frage nach der Grundlegung der Gottesbeweise. 
A critical study of the recent theories advanced offering proofs for the 
existence of God. Particular attention is given to the problem, as pre- 
sented in non-Scholastic philosophy, of basing the proofs for the existence 
of God on other than purely metaphysical principles. The proofs elabo- 
rated on principles of being are compared to those resting on principles 
of value. It is contended that such principles cannot be entirely separated 
from each other for, since the principles of value are founded in reality, 
they must eventually lead to principles of reality as such or the prin- 
ciples of being. 


Divus Thomas—Band 10, Heft 1: March, 1932. 
G. M. Manser: Augustins Philosophie in ihrem Verhaeltnis und ihrer 


_ Abhaengigkeit von Plotin, dem Fuersten des Neuplatonismus. The in- 


fluences bearing on St. Augustine and the sources of his thought, par- 
ticularly in the field of philosophy, are studied in this paper. Special 
reference is made to the relation between his thought and that of Plotinus 
the prince of neo-platonists. Martin Garbmann: Bernhard von Auvergne, 
O. P., ein Interpret und Verteidiger der Lehre des hl. Thomas von Aquin 
aus alter Zeit. The researches of Mandonnet and Pelzer have brought 
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to light much interesting matter relative to one of the first defenders of 
Thomism. Bernard of Auvergne lived during the fifty years after the 
death of St. Thomas when the controversy regarding the meaning, value 


and dignity of Thomism raged at its highest. From the sources at hand 


it appears that Bernard was one of the first to sense the true meaning, 
the profundity and the breadth of his master Thomas in whose cause he 
loyally took up his pen. Johannes Kraus: Die Universalienlehre des 
Oxforder Kanzlers Heinrich von Harclay. The doctrine on universals as 
taught by Henry of Harclay, Chancellor of Oxford, occupies a position 
midway between the realism of Scotus and the nominalism of William 
of Ockam. Petrus Wintrath: Inwiefern ist der Gegenstand unseres Ver- 
standes bewusstseinjenseitig? The last of the series examining the bio- 
logical, physiological and psychological influences bearing upon the mind 
unconsciously and thus shaping the course of conscious thought. In con- 
clusion the author, by summarizing the data studied, emphasizes the 
dependence of the intellect on the sense organism as the source of all 
knowledge. 


Questiones de motu creaturarum et de concursu divino. A work of Henricus 
de Luebeck. Edited by Francis Mitzka. (Fasc. XI, Series Scholastica. 
General Editors: M. Grabmann and Fr. Pelster.) Muenster, West- 
phalia: Aschendorff, 1932. Pp. 64. 


Henry de Luebeck was an eminent Dominican theologian of the fourteenth 
century. He held various {posts of importance in the Order, and was 
Provincial Prior of Saxony, and later of Bruges. He is not listed among 
the Masters of Paris; he is believed to have been a Master of Oxford or 
of Cambridge. Only a few works remain whose authorship is assigned to 
him. Among them are three Quodlibeta. The questions selected for pub- 
lication in this Fascicle are such as throw light upon the problem of the 
divine concurrence as understood in the first school of Thomists. Henry, 
while following the main lines of St. Thomas, diverges in some points, 
approaching more closely to Aegidius Romanus. He draws out the meaning 
of per se, as applied to action. That a creature produce an effect per se 
cannot mean that the effect can be predicated of the creature as its defini- 
tion, or by identity. But the cause can be contained in the definition of 
the predicate, when the predicate is an effect of the subject. In the case 
of a creature, however, the effect must be considered according to act and 
according to potentiality. To have an effect in actu does not belong to any 
creature per se; to have an effect im potentia belongs per se to every 
creature. | 

The work is recommended as a valuable help in seminary classes. It is 
a contribution to our sources for the history of philosophy and illustrates 
well the precision of fourteenth-century theological exposition. 


FRANOIS AUGUSTINE WALSH, 
The Catholic University of America. eo 
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The Uniqueness of Man. By Walter Goodnow Everett. (University of 
California Publications in Philosophy, Vol. 16, No. 1, pp. 1-27.) 
Berkeley: University of California Press. 1932. 


From whatever angle we view the physical life of man it seems no more 
than a slight and fleeting incident in the ongoings of the universe. When, 
however, we pass from this level of thought to that of values, man no 
longer appears a common product of nature, but a unique child, trans- 
cending all her other offspring. He may be likened to a genius born in a 
peasant’s hut. But the animal that has become man shrinks from the 
isolation and loneliness consequent upon his uniqueness. Historically, two 
contrasting ways have appealed to his thought and imagination as offering 
the desired escape. 

The first has been an attempted return to nature conceived as a more 
simple or primitive mode of life. Evidences of this attempted return are 
the practical attitudes common to systems as far apart in time and content 
as those of the Sophists and the Cynics, of the Humanists and the Romanti- 
cists, of Tolstoi, Gandhi, and Krutch. 

The second avenue of escape has been essentially the effort to endow 
external nature with the qualities of human nature in some magnified 
form, and thus to enjoy a higher kinship, a cosmic companionship, that 
would banish the isolation of terrestrial existence and in some degree 
support and guarantee our human values. This has been the path trodden 
by the world’s religions. 

Neither of these flights from saclation and uniqueness has, in Everett’s 
view, proven satisfactory. In lieu of them he proposes an attitude of 
what he calls full acceptance of the fact of uniqueness with all its im- 
plications and consequences,—a naturalism which cherishes the purpose 
of seeking realization and embodiment in the natural order and which is 
prepared to affirm the importance of the inner life with no less vigor — 
than have traditional faiths. This idealistic naturalism insists upon a 
scrutiny of the content of this life for an appraisal of its real worth. 

Such in outline is the author’s thesis. A critical appreciation of his 
proposed solution of the question of human ends and values, and of the 
suppositions—including, seemingly, the rejection of theism—upon which 
this proposed solution is based, would call for extended discussion of a 
large number of the focal problems of philosophy and theology as well as 
of great segments of the fields of the natural, the psychological, and the 
social sciences. This task is appreciably beyond the space limitations of a 
review and the time — and other! — limitations of the reviewer. 


JOHN M. COOPER. . 
The Catholic Uniwersity of America. 
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Cosmology: A Cross-Section. By Daniel C. O'Grady. Ottawa, Canada: 
Graphic Publishers, Limited, 1932. 


Modestly sub-titled “ Footnotes in the Philosophy of Nature,” Dr. 
O’Grady’s little work is divided into three general sections. These deal 
with the origin of the universe, the nature of things and the purpose of 
the world. There is also a preface by G. K. Chesterton, a foreword by the 
author and an introductory chapter in which such topics as scientific 
knowledge, the relation of philosophy and science, Scholastic philosophy 
and the relation of authority and faith are discussed. 

A great many sound principles, a variety of illustrative material and 
much keen criticism of opposing doctrines have been crowded into the pages 
of this work. It bears the marks of being the product of long and serious 
thought and study in teaching classes in neo-Scholastic cosmology. Being 
a digest, it necessarily carries the defects and disadvantages of such a work 
as well as its merits. A particularly valuable feature is found in the bib- 
liography appended to each chapter and in the lists of terms and topics for_ 
study. While Dr. O’Grady’s book is evidently designed to serve a particular 
purpose for introductory courses in cosmology, it may yet be regretted that 
he did not limit his field and treat it more completely. 


Joun K. Ryan. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Personality: -The Cruaw of Social Intercourse. By A. A. Roback. Cam- 
bridge: Sci-Art Publishers, 1931. Pp. 144. 


Personality is defined by Dr. Roback as “an integrative combination of 
all our cognitive, affective, conative and even physical qualities.” 

After giving his concept of personality the author discusses the relation 
of physical build and personality, reviewing briefly the work of Kretschmer, 
Sigaud and others. The hereditary factors in personality are stressed but 
not to the point where the environmental factors are lost sight of, as is so 
often the case in modern books. 

It is interesting to note the sympathetic attitude of the author toward 
graphology as a psychodiagnostic method. 

The discussion of the personalities of some of the world’s most famous | 
musicians is interesting. 

The book is written for the general reader and can be easily understood 
by a person of average intelligence even though he has not studied psy- 
chology. An excellent bibliography of one hundred and twenty-eight titles 
should inspire the serious student to further study of this important 
subject. 

J. Epwarp Ravutu. 

The Catholic University of America. 
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A Handbook of Fundamental Theology. (Vol. IV.) By Brunsmann-Preuss. 
St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1932. Pp. vi + 366. 


A few years ago Mr. Arthur Preuss began adapting into English the 
dogmatic work of the Reverend John Brunsmann, which treats extensively 
fundamental theology. With this fourth volume the work is complete. 

This final volume is divided into two parts: The Teaching Office of 
the Church, and Faith. Part I treats of the object of infallibility, the — 
bearers of infallibility, and the sources of infallibility. Part II considers 
faith in this manner: definition and division of faith, the object of faith, 
the act of faith, and the qualities of faith. A conclusion of a page and 
a half brings the work to a close. | | 

Even though this treatise is thoroughly scientific and scholarly, it is 
easy to read. The arguments are presented in a clear and concise manner. 
At the end of each chapter there is a list of proposed readings. References 
abound. Occasional footnotes prove to be of value to the reader. The 
orderly divisions of the text and the liberal use of bold face type and 
italics add much to the worth of the book. The format is indeed splendid. 
A detailed index enhances the book’s utility. 

This book impressed us favorably because of its directness and decisive- 
ness, and because of its extensive treatment of certain points, e.g., in- 
spiration and tradition as sources of infallibility. While considering the 
limit of infallibility the author splendidly handles such questions as the 
approbation of religious institutes, and the canonization of saints. Under 
the caption “Analysis of the Act of Faith” the author considers at 
length the perplexing question, “ how the mind assents to the motive of 
faith.” (pp. 263-286) The four leading theories on this controverted 
point are dealt with quite thoroughly. Father Brunsmann has a decided 
preference for the explanation offered by Father A. Straub, as presented 
in the latter’s rather recent work De Analysi Fidei (Innsbruck, 1922). 
“Notes on the Assent of Faith” (pp. 316-318) are interesting. Even 
though the assent of faith must be firm super omma, 

. does not, however, mean that a Catholic must be ready to deny 
a antarally evident truth rather than a truth of the faith, for to 
demand this would be tantamount to asserting that revealed truth 
could contradict naturally evident truth, which is impossible, because 
God is the ultimate source of both natural and supernatural truth, 
and cannot possibly contradict Himself. (p. 316) 


In the concluding pages the delicate point, whether a Catholic can have 
a subjective reason for changing or doubting the faith, is discussed. The 
author believes that under abnormal conditions, arising either from ex- 
ternal environment or from internal dispositions, a Catholic may be justi- 
fied in subjectively doubting his faith. In such cases the author holds 
no moral guilt is incurred. (pp. 318-336) 

We are of the opinion that this book will be eagerly welcomed not only 
by priests and seminarians, but also by laymen, both Catholic and non- 
Catholic. If more first-class works on vital Church matters were. printed 
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in English, would it be too much to venture that the laity (and conse- 
quently the Church) would profit in a marked degree?. Now, that the 
Catholic Evidence Guild Movement is receiving an impetus in our country, 
is not this study on fundamental principles of our holy religion opportune? 


SEBASTIAN DORIS. 
Belmont Abbey, 
Belmont, N. C. 


La Méthod des Tests. By René Nihard. (With a Preface by A. Fauville.) 
_ Seine-et-Oise: Juvisy. Pp. 236. 


This book, the third of the series Les Sciences et L’Art De L’Education, 
is a clear, precise and moderate presentation of the principles and the 
applications of the method of testing. By it the author intends to initiate 
educators not only in the practical aspects of the subject but in the theory 
underlying the art. 

Chapter I shows the need of objective measures of scholastic aptitude 
and answers the objection frequently raised against measuring the mind, 
a spiritual entity. ‘Chapter II, summarizing the development of the early 
tests, presents not only the facts about the tests but a critique of their 
purposes, methods and results and points out their effect on the present 
method. Chapter IV traces the history of the three Binet scales and gives 
a critical appreciation of each. The author describes Terman’s and Burt’s 
revision and discusses the use of the Binet scale for adults. 

Chapter III explains the main facts of statistics that the educator should 
know in order to evaluate tests and interpret results. Here too the author 
maintains nice balance between the practical and the theoretical as he 
explains the meanings of the ordinary statistical terms and processes and 
shows their use in testing. 

In the fifth chapter there follows a description of tests of practical 
intelligence like the Pintner—Paterson Performance Scale and indications 
of their value and use. The writer outlines a plan for an analytical study 
of an aptitude, using attention to illustrate. The psychological profiles of 
Rossolimo and Vermeylen he does not recommend to educators, but finds 
Vermeylen’s psychographic examination a measure of intelligence. 

The chapter on tests of character and morality describes some of these 
_ tests, e. g., Decroly and Wauthier’s, the Porteus Maze, Wyman’s free asso- 
ciation test, ete. Tests of morality, both tests of moral knowledge like 
Kohs’ and tests of conduct like Descoeudres’ and Voelker’s, the author 
describes and evaluates. Possible objections by moralists to the last-named 
type of test he answers. Observation and questionnaire methods he con- 
siders critically. At least some Americans would object to the Downey 
tests being pronounced the most complete now that those issued by the 
_ Character Education Inquiry are available. 

After giving the history and the description of the kinds of collective or 
group tests, M. Nihard treats of their characteristics, criticizes the use of 
a time limit and questions of scoring, e. g., in the true-false test. Validity 
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and constancy or reliability as requisites of every kind of test the writer 
explains and compares group and individual tests. A list of group tests 
useful for countries where French is spoken follows. 

Chapter VIII gives an insight into tests of school knowledge, such tests 
as the Haggerty reading tests, such handwriting scales as Thorndike’s and 
Simon’s and the kinds of tests, e. g., diagnostic, prognostic, etc. 

The concluding chapter points out the service tests can render to pottety 
in separating out the mentally deficient and the gifted for instruction best 
suited to the ability of each so that the individual may be of greatest ser- 
vice to society. Plans for the best procedure in testing to separate these 
groups from the normal and qualifications for examiners the author explains. 

The educator will appreciate the concise summaries at the end of each 
chapter and the skilful repetition of important principles underlying the 
method. In this small volume which gives a maximum of pertinent infor- 
mation in a minimum of space the thoughtful educator will find satisfying 
reasons for what he does in using the contribution offered by test methods 
to society. 

Sister M. Rosa MoDonowax. 
Mt. St. Joseph College, | 
West Hartford, Conn. 


La Juridiction de VE glise sur la Cité. By Charles Journet. Paris: Desclée 
de Brouwer et Cie, 1932. Pp. 235. 


Another volume of “ Questions disputées ” has appeared. This volume 
considers the ever-interesting question of the relations between Church and 
State. It is a compact and very orderly work that can be read quickly 
and yet without missing anything that ought to be seen and known regard- 
ing the Church and State. The traditional arguments are advanced proving 
the superiority of the Church over the State, but milder expressions are 
used to describe this relationship. | 

Journet begins his work with an outline of the problem he proposes to 
discuss. The permanence and the power of the Church are briefly estab- 
lished. The formula of St. Thomas is accepted: Jus autem divinum quod 
est ex gratia, non tollit jus humanum quod est ex naturali ratione. A 
chapter follows on the subordination of the temporal to the spiritual. In 
this chapter accidental subordination is shown to be thoroughly consistent 
with essential sovereignty. Any apparent contradiction is removed: by a 
consideration of the purpose for which the Church and the State exist. 
A reading of this chapter should suffice to fix definitely the position of the 
citizen who desires to be a loyal Catholic and a devoted patriot. If a 
practical situation arises, such as usurpation, the Catholic must make the 
same choice that the Apostle made: to obey God rather than man. This 
does not argue any disrespect or disregard for the authority of the State, 
for the citizen must realize that the State is supreme in its own field. 
- Its subordination (to use Journet’s word) is accidental. 

The chapter claiming accidental subordination as the view of the theo- 
logians is especially good. The Dominicans, Torquemada, Victoria, and 
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Soto, and the Jesuit, St. Bellarmine, are quoted; the Dominicans in detail 
and in a series of propositions, the Jesuit is quoted from his work on the 
Roman Pontiff indicating a progressive line of argument but without a 
numbered series of propositions. The footnotes in this chapter are mostly 
Latin quotations that ought to be memorized by every apologist. 

It was stated above that the Journet work is a compact one. For those 
who want a very rapid survey of the question, the preface and the epilogue 
could be read with considerable profit. In all, a contribution to the apolo- 
getic literature of the Church. We await with interest the succeeding 
volumes of the series. 

EDWARD G. ROELKER. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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